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C. E. JOHNSON, Traveling Passenger Agent, 125 Wést Third St., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


y 
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Crater of Giant Geyser, Yellowstone Park. 


In planning your trip to the East this year, bear in mind that if you travel 
via Portland and the regular 


YELLOWSTONE PARK LINE 


YOU CAN VISIT THE 


LEWIS & CLARK EXPOSITION 


TO BE HELD AT 


Portland Ore., June Ist toOct. 15th, 1905 


Yellowstone Park, Open June Ist. 
Close September 2oth 


FOR SEASON 1905 


3 Daily Transcontinental Trains Via Tacoma, Seat- 
tle, over the Cascades, Spokane, Rockies, Butte, Hel- 
ena, Livingston, Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Paul: : : 


FULL INFORMATION, TICKETS, SLEEPING CAR RESERVA- 
TIONS, ETC., ON APPLICATION TO 


T. K. STATELER, Gen. Agt., 647 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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"WOTONE PAS 


Used continuously in the manner eae 


The peculiar ingredients which combine to produce this 
Face Soap have been selected primarily for their healing, 
curative and tonic values. 25 cents a cake everywhere. 


mB will bring our Beauty Booklet. Send 10 cents.for superb bound collection 


9 x 12 inches.) of 15 Theatrical Stars containing autograph letters from 
each, or 15 cents with samples. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Licensee. Cincinnati, O 
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ning of “THE WASHIN 
id hostelry is nqoutreny situated, commanding one of the finest views that can be obtained from 
any hotel in the world. yond Poche connected with the hotel is thoroughly first-class. no effort having 
been spared to attain this end 
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fic Northwest headquarters for tourists and commercial travelers. 
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N IDEA RESORI 
. The Healthseeker. 

‘GOLDEN ‘FOR: | 

| QUAI NT ATTRACTIONS FOR : 

The Tourist. 


FOUNDED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY BY | 
SPANISH. MISSIONARIES. 


moder and Pro gressive American City i 
hand OF ‘Sunshine. 
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For Free Illustrated Booklet Address: | 
Chamber of Commerce, 40,5-Stone Ave, TUCSON, Arizona...) 


a 


TUCSON,‘ARIZONA.’ 


: The Rev. Arthur Lowndes, D. D., Editor 


thought and the matured scholarship of the 
Church.—The Right Rev. A. N. Littlejohn; D.-D.,: 
LL.D., Bishop of Long Island. 


Edwin S. Gorham, Publisher, 285 Fourth Avenue, 


| copy. Subscriptions commence at any time. 
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A SKIN: OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER 
« De. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


Brena Commercial 
Company 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 


Beautifies the Skia 
No other cosmetic will do it. 


WHOLESALE 


GROCERIES and 
PRODUCE 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Rash and Skin diseases, and every blemish on 
beauty, and defies detection. On its virtues i 
has stood the test of 6 years; no other has, an 
is so harmless we taste it to be sure it is proper- 
ly made. Accept no counterfeit of similar name 

‘a distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre, said to a lady 
of th patient) “As you ladies will use 
them, Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least 
harmful of all the Skea preparations.””. One bottle 
will last six months, using it every day. 
GOURAUD’S removes superfincas hair 
without lajury te the skia. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop., 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


Established 1885 
Incorporated 1901 


The Best Thought of the C 


We have a Remed Y unknown to the pro- 
fession, We refund money if we do not 
cure. You can be treated at home for the 
same price as if you came to our office. We 
will give you a guaranty to cure or return 
money. For many years we have been 
curing patients in every country in the 
world. Our treatment isin every sense a 
home treatment. If you have exhausted 
the old methods of treatment and still have 
aches and pains, mucous patches in mouth, 
sore throat, pimples, copper-colored spots, 
ulcers on any parts of the body, hair or 
eyebrows falling out, it is this seco~(ary 
blood poison we guarantee to cure. We 
solicit the most obstinate cases. This dis- 

has a] wgys baffied the skillof the most 
eminent physicians. For many years we 
have made a nomen 2 of treating thisdis- 
ease with our ic Cure, and we have 
$500,000 capital behind our unconditional 
guaranty. 


WE OURE QUIOKLY 
. - AND PERMANENTLY 


Our patients cured sro today 
covery, unknown to ® pro on, are 
sound and well, and have thy children si 
we cured them. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR 
TIME AND MONEY 


The Moeathly Magazine of the Episcopal Chyrch 


‘ 
“Gives under the present Editorship the best 


Two Dollars a Year 


Editorial Rooms, 92 Fifth Ave, New York 


¥ ting Absolute and positife p 
¢ sent seajed o i e beok 
lon Ne branch o ddress fully as follows: 


COOK REMEDY COMPANY 
585 Masonic Chicago, U. §. A- 


COOK REMEDY CO. 


SEND TEN CENTS, stemps; for specimen - 


or MA SLAVTIFIER. 
- 
Europe. 
9H 
Poison 
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xcursions to Portland | 


FOR THE 


LEWIS & CLARK EXPOSITION 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 


Round Trip 


Excursion train leaves San Francisco for Portland every Saturday over the 


SCENIC SHASTA ROUTE 


The above rate is for 10-day tickets, good going on Saturday Excursion 
Train and returning on any regular train; or tickets may be exchanged for 
return to San Francisco by steamer for $2 extra. 


21-DAY TICKETS 


sold for $30, allowing stop-overs on return trip. 


SPECIAL TOUR TICKETS 


sold for $50, giving trip to Portland and thence to Huntington, Salt Lake 
and Ogden back to starting point. 
For full information regarding rates from points outside of San Francisco 


ASK AGENTS 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC | 
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RESTORER 


Is Your Sight Failing ? 


All refractive errors, muscular trouble and chronic 
diseases of the Eye successfully treated by scientific 


MASSAGE. 


= in seventy-ninth year, and have the Sight 
yourselves to thank fer remewed eye-cight.” (Tes 


“I wish I could impress 
Restorer a trial.” (Testimonial 244) 


one afflicted so they would give 


English or German pamphiet mailed free. Address 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 Broadway, New York. 


One Year Free 


Solely to Introduce It 


A big illustrated Westera Magazine of mountain views and 
news, stories of adventure, ete. Not local—devoted to 
ali of the Great West Taking like wildfire. FPreea whole 
year to all who send their names or the names of their 
friends with ten cents each to help pay the postage and 
to prove that they really desire to read the greatest 
western magazine in the world today. If you have friends. 
or hold any kindof investmentsin the west you mast 
have this magazine. This offer may not appear again. 
Stamps taken. Mention Taz OvgERLAND, and address 
WESTERN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, Sta. Denver, Col. 


PALO ALTO 


The city of the Stanford Uni- 
versity. Endowment 40 million 
dollars. 
CALIFORNIA’s 
most beautiful home city. Hand- 
some views sent free. 
Write to-day 
C.M. WOOSTER co. 
648 MARKET STREET 
SAN PRANCISCO 


LEARN GLASSES 


By sending for our FREE 
BooK on the EYE. It will 
tell you all about it. Geta 

ession that pays you from 


$75 to $150 Per Month 


The Optical ‘esston will 
do it you. o field 
pleasant, profitable or so li 
worked. No longer neces- 


lary. F 
a short tme galy we are sendi our book ire. i will 
postal card will bring it by all changes paid. 
JACKSONIAN OPTICAL COLLEGE ® 


DEPT. A 22 JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


VALUE OF MAGAZINES 


This may look like a hard task, but it has 
been done. Ask your librarian to allow 
you to see and use a number of the Reader's 
Guide. You will appreciate the fact then, 
yet like all really great things it is the 
acme of simplicity. 


Ghe H. W. WILSON CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Publishers of the ONE-PLACE Bibliographies 


HOW TO DOUBLE THE 


THE RIGHT WAY 


ee you wish to move and have everything go 

smooth, 

Engage Bekins’ Van, either large or small 

Up to a seven-room house in one we take it all 
hat we load in one—others in three 

Just imagine what a comfort that will be 

7a Se other house you go, goods are put in 
place. 

Over them all you can look and find not a 
broken vase. 

When on vacation or abroad you go 

Bekins’ Warehouse is the safest place you know. 

Furniture, pianos, china and bric-a-brac 

Bekins’ does it all if that’s what there is to pack 

When shipping east, north or west a 

Bekins’ cut-rate service is best. 

At il Montgomery either phone you call 

Further information will be given to 


Telephone Main 1840 Res. Tel. South 1185 


VAN «2S GE 
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33 Miles From San Francisco in the 
Famous Santa Clara Valley” 
Memortal Stanford University 


PALO ALTO 


“The Town of Stanford University” offers THREE GREAT’ induce- 
ments to the tourist and home-seeker. 


First: CLIMATE. Taking it the year round our climate is’ unexcelled 
by that of any other town or State. ‘ 


Second: EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGE. With a $30,000,000 endowed 
University, the richest in the world. High, Grammar, Primary and Pre- 
paratory Schools for boys and girls and numerous Kindergartens, we poe- 
sess exceptional educational advantages. 


Third: A HOME TOWN. Palo Alto being new, modern, clean, and a 
temperance town (by reason of restrictive clauses on every deed, town or- 
dinances and the sentiment of the people) we offer you an ideal place to 
BUILD YOUR HOME. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


PALO ALTO BOARD OF TRADE 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 


Vill 
| 
| | 
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+ 
| 
| 
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PALO ALTO 


THE HOME CITY OF CALIFORNIA 


There is a remarkable development now taking place in the northern 
part of the Santa Clara Valley. Palo Alto lies 33 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, and is the center of this region. Two electric car lines are under 
way, and the proposed “cut off” of the Southern Pacific Railroad will 

reduce the time to San Francisco 20 minutes. Palo Alto is the home of 
~ Stanford University, and but only 11 years old, is a clean, progressive 
city of 5,000 people. Send us your name and address, and we will mail 
you a copy of the Real Estate News, a monthly publication devoted to the 
upbuilding of Palo Alto and the Santa Clara Valley. 


THE MORRIS REAL ESTATE COMPANY 
120 UNIVERSITY AVE., PALO ALTO, CAL... 


| G2) 
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AlasKa, Nome and St. Michael 


GHE ELEGANT STEAMSHIP “ZEALANDIA” 


- 


CLASS 100A 1, LLOYDS Captain Gilboy (Carrying U. 8. Mail) 
THE LARGEST AND FINEST EQUIPPED | 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT STEAMER 


In this trade. With large cold Storage accommodations. Special attention to 
perishable freight. Regular Service during season. Sailing from 


San Francisco Direct on First Voyage June 3S, 1905 


Connecting with Northern Commercial Co’s. steamers for Fairbanks, Chena, Daw- 
son and all Tanana, Koyukuk, and Yukon River points, Golovin, Solomon, Topkok 
and all ports on Seward Peninsula. Through Tickets and Bills of Lading issued. 
Right to change steamer or sailing date is reserved. 


For rates, full information and subsequent sailing dates apply~ to 


Barneson- wibberd Company 
Phone Bush 748 456 Mentgomery street, San Francisce 


or OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 653 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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each. 


We Give You Abso- 
lutely Free, All Ex- 
press Pre- 
paid. one 


bat. for sellit 
yearly 
Hone to one 


best Monthly Sate 
zines published at 
twenty cents 


The same day we 
receive the money 
for the subsc"iptions 
we will send you your 


of 


pre 


and 


siik. all colors, perfect beauties, 
for sealing only ten (10) yearly 
subscriptions to one of the best 
Monthly Magazines published at 
.wenty cents each. 


The same day 


for the becriptions we 
will you your beautiful 
Parasol free, oz ure a6 
charges prepali 
Ladies’ Home 


8 East 14th St. 


We Give You 
Absolutely 
Free, All Ex- 
press Charges 
Prepaid, one of 
beautifu 


sols made 
the finest Jap silk, 
fine silk ruffles, silk « 
puff, handsome 
ha nd les, as 
se] frame, all run 
and hemmed with 


1 silk 
of 


we receive the 


azine Co., 
ew York 


COLLECTORS 
and CURIO 
SEEKERS 


The U. 8. Goveramens, 
of the Lewis & 
1906 Fair and 


position, is coining 
250,000 Souvenir Gold Dollars. zane prise of these 
coins has been fixed at $2 eac ls a very 


beautiful specimen and will be OF : in the 
future. To show its rarity, if the entire circula- 
tion of 260,000 were distributed equally in the U. 
but one person in about 4,000 could own one. 
For preservation and to allow of ita being used 
in jewelry we are the manufactu sarets of press: retty 
gold mountings forthem. The coin is he 
curely and not in the least mutilated. 
Price of Geld Breech Pin like Ne. 1. (with cole) - $5.00 
Slightly smaller size - «= 
Ladies Pia like No 2. ( with coia) . . $5.58 


On receipt of price we will send any of the above 
by registered mail. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Illustrations are full size. 


She G. HEITKEMPER CO. 


Portland, 
Ore. 


Work called for and delivered. 


The Yamhill Cleaning & Pressing Co. 
Ladies’ and a Clothing leaned and Pressed. 


347 YAMHILL STREET. 


t work in Portlan 


Phone Clay 282 


PORTL 4ND, OREGON 


Turkish and Russian Baths 


BEST IN CITY 


525 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


PORTLAND 
PROP. J. PRIEDMAN, Masse: r 


GRADUATE CARLSBAD, GERMANY. 


A Native Son and a Good Drink 


AWAITING YOU AT THE 


STORE, 364 Washington Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


ROYAL LIQUOR 


IMPROVED and UNIMPROVED 


Orchards, Vineyards 
ano (range Groves 


FOR SALE 


Address J. J. HALL, LIVERMORE, CAL. 


VISITORS raz: LEWIS and CLARK EXPOSITION 


Will find COMFORTABLE, HOME-LIKE accommodations at the 


ffill Military Academy 


During vacation from JUNE 20th to SEPTEMBER 25th 


Located in the fashionable residence district. Walking distance from the FAIR. Rates reason- 
able; table unsurpassed; a la carte. (Prices and reservations on application to 


DR. J. W. HILL, PROP. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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BOYS TO COIN 
some ll outfits, con- CP 
sisting of flannel shirt. heav- 
ily padded pants. League 
style cap and double 
| 
complete 
Outfit free. ex- 
press charges 
prepaid. 
Write at once. 
GIRLS 
Magazine Co., 
2 E. 14th St.. N. Y. 
Jewelers and 
STREET. 
caf No. 2 
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TIPS TO VISITORS TO PORTLAND | 


CIGARS BY MAIL SICHEL - 


Our Ci th late ‘ 4 
Our latest (MEN’S FURNISHER, AND HATTER, 
Oigar™ Tfoposition on the 


not ask you to buy an up- WASHINGTON ST: 


and Cigar, e 
oO not ask you ake simply our : 
word for anything, in reference to PORTLAND, OREGON. Phone <Main 1810 
our Cigar proposition, You have : 
our absolute guarantee that the 
Oigars we offer are all that is. 
claimed for hem. and, in addition 
you have the guarantee of one of 
he largest and most reliable 


manufacturers’ in wor 
GARCIA Bros., of Tampa, Fla. 

We have been in the gar busi- 
ness for a great many years, 
in recommending our ial p r 
position to smokers, we do so wit ith 
the absolute conviction that 
are making the best and highest 
class proposition. Here it is: 

Upon me receipt of $2.15 we will 

send any reader of The Overland 
Monthly GARCIA CIGARS, 
repaid. Smoke five of them. If 
or any reason you are ‘lissatisfied, 
return to us the iemaining 4 
Cigars and we will refund every 
oont of your money. 

In ordering use your business 
letterhead or enclose your busi- 
ness card. State whether you de- 
sire light, medium or mild cigars. 

member, these are not cheap 


Cigars, You have two guarantees the leading Business College 
the district ot Abaya he Pacific C Write 
Cuba. But because they are no on t € acilic oast. rite 


made inthe most expensive man- 
per DY, high th-priged m men, we call us for facts. 

the stuff 
thet is them is same (we 
as is ough in Cigars sold for two for | 

orward 8 ment about these Cigars ereisno i. | 
ke on the market so good for the price, B i 
cat wears willing to stake our reputation upon it. BEHNKE-WALKER USINESS t 
Bend today. | 
SIG, SICHEL @. COMPANY COLLEGE 
92 THIRD SI., ‘PORTLAND, ORE... PORTL AND 


OREGON. 


"BOSWELL SPRINGS HOTEL county. 


One of the most picturesque spots on the Pacific Coast. Good Fishing and Hunting near by. Mountain, valley and river scenery. 


The waters CURE ninety per cent of cases of Constipation, Rheumatism, Paral 
Stomach, Kidney and Liver troubles _ ysis, Catarrh, 


Located on the Pagific. Railroad, “Shasta Route,” from San Francisco Portiana 
miles north. of Rose Constantly opén for the tion. of, guests. “path-tubs. 
st-office, express are public he peepee on the premises. m $10 per week up, including baths. 


' Trains s ep in front - the ho 
BOSWELL SPRINGS 
Strongest natural shothiinel water in America. Every ingredient a blood purifier. 
Cure for Liver and Kiduey Troubles, Polson Oak (recent or long standing) Lead Peises, 
Stomech and Urinary Diseases. 


a ge atier using these waters is guaranteed, an good living at the Hotel. Ninety 
our cent o cases cured. rings recommended by Gales ae ore One gallon of these 
waters contains:. Potassium oride &6. gr.; Potassium Bro e .67 gr.; Potassium Iodide, 53 

; Sudfum Chloride 211 gr.; Magnesium Chloride 10 gr.; Chiori@e 1436 gr.; Calcium 


nates 19 gr. 
; Address, CAPT. BEN D, BOSWELL, Proprieter, BOSWELL P. 0. DOUGLAS CO., OREGON. 
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_ The visitor to the 
_ LEWIS & CLARK EX- 
POSITION will find 
“that a ride through 
the beautiful su- 
burbs of Portland 
is a most enjoyable 
recreation 
HORSES, POLO PONIES 
and other valuable 
animals given the 


best of care in our 
establishment. 


Instructions in Riding a Specialty. Saddle Horses and Carriages 


PORTLAND RIDING CLUB 


W. G. BROWN, Manager 
Tel. Main 826 PORTLAND, ORE 


505 ALDER STREET 


MANUFACTURERS 


@ We suggest to any one about to establish a manu- 
facturing business, in a new location, that they look 
into the advantages of the cost of producing power in 
Portland in comparison with other cities of the country. 


© We are furnishing 20,000 horse. power to manu- 
facturing establishments at Oregon City and 15,000 

horse power is used in Portland for lighting, for manu- 
- facturing, and for operating the street railroads. 


@ Our rates are the lowest and our service the best. | 


PORTLAND GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY — 


7th and Alder Streets : > :  -: Portland, Oregon 
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EVERYBODY KNOWS THAT 


CLICQUOT 


OUR STUDENTS COIN MONEY! 


HOW? 
is “better than any other CHAMPAGNB” I We'll Teach You How 
BUT--W HY is it that people who do know I a 
don’t, want it, if it does not bear this Label? | A.8. Dudley, Dept. G, California 
\ College of Photography, Inc. 
Cx GNIER-G- PALO ALTO, CAL. 
VIGNIER’S CLICQUOT ORD UNIVERSITY 


“is not tied with a string.” 


and | oan. 
Association. 
OF CALIFORNIA: 


Paid-in Capital . 3,000,000 

Profit and Reserve Fund - 450,000 

ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved property, 
the members giving first liens on real estate as security. To help its stockholders 
to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their stock, and to allow them to open 
deposit accounts bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


, HOME OFFICE: S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wm. Cerbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. Hon. Washington Dodge, Pres't. 
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A study in black ana waite, oy J. F. Raphael. 
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Kasaan. A typical native village. 


Canoeing Through Southeastern Alaska 


By Laura W. Maxwell 


HE canoe packed, our three 
trusty chiefs at their paddles, 
their grim features set, we 
stepped into our places. The sun 
was just tinting the snow-tipped 
mountains, when with the dip of the 
paddles, one low guttural command 
from the Chief Yethnow, we found 
ourselves started on our cruise up 
the inside passage through South- 
eastern Alaska. 
The marvels of that trip cannot 
half be told—the English language 
offering no adequate expression for 


the grandeur of those wooded isles 
and mountains. 

As it was daylight for twenty 
hours of the day, and twilight for 
the rest of the twenty-four, we can 
hardly say that we camped at night, 
but rather we took our rest wherever 
the Captain Chief could descry a 
clearing sufficiently large to  ac- 
commodate our small stretch of 
canvas. We made a landing, each 
one glad to rest his weary bones, 
after the long hours sitting flat on 
the bottom of the canoe, the posture 
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Burial house, Kasaan. 
one must take in order “to trim 


ship.” We could not enjoy the de- 
lightful relaxation of a run on the 


Chief Yethnow. 


6 Overland Monthly. 


beach, there being no beach in many 
places. The water is so deep that 
an ocean-going vessel can skirt the 
edge and the passengers pluck the 
branches as they pass. 

Our passage lay between thickly 
wooded isles on one side and the 
mountains on the shore line, with 
heavy chaparral growing among the 
great firs, cedars and pines—the 
fallen trees covered with moss, ferns 
and wild flowers. 

We wound in and out among 
the wondrous isles, catching tides, 


Totem poles at Hawkan. 


being caught by treacherous cur- 
rents, swirled about by frantic ed- 
dies, until we came at last to Queen 
Charlotte Sound and Dixon’s En- 
trance. These are the only places 
where one is exposed to the sea and 
sea-sickness, in which we of a higher 
civilization indulged. Our _ trusty 
braves paddled on, nevér missing a 
stroke, and utterly unmindful of our 
misery. 

We passed through the perilous 
straits, a trifle pale and green about 
the mouth, but eager to press on, 
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so wonderful was the scenery in its 
ever-changing greens, yellows and 
browns. Dixon’s Entrance passed, 
we had to look forward to our first 
glimpses of real Indian life, among 
the native villages of Howkan, 
Klinckwan, Kasaan and Metlakaht- 
la. The latter is a model town, con- 
ducted by the most admirable old 
man in Southern Alaska, Dr. Dun- 
can. He has civilized the most war- 
like tribe of Alaskan Indians, the 
Haida, and has lived among them 
for years. 

Metlakahtla is conducted in a 
manner to put some of our Ameri- 
can cities to the blush. The munici- 


pal affairs are in the hands of a 
town council, presided over by Dr. 
Duncan, the only white resident. 
The council has under its jurisdic- 
tion a fine school system, a water 
supply, fire department, a general 
merchandise establishment, and a 
flourishing salmon cannery. The 
town is run on a co-operative plan, 
the funds employed being furnished 
by the immense supply of canned 
salmon shipped out each season. 
All hail to Dr. Duncan! His has 
been the true missionary spirit! 
Howkan and Klinckwan_ very 
closely resemble each other, and 
as Chief Yethnow had originally 


Indian child. 
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Klinckwan village in festive holiday attire. 


hailed from the latter place, our 
welcome was a royal one. Many 
the dance-mask, hat, coat and blan- 
ket that were donned in honor of 
our arrival. In festive holiday attire 
the population came to the shore to 
give us greeting. When the crown- 
ing event of the day—the pot-lach 
—was spread, my hair stood on end 
and my toes curled, for floating in 
fishy oil were the luscious salmon 
berries and other fruits of the forest 
and swamp. My appetite vanished 
immediately. I followed its wise 
example and fled into the wilderness 
to take my berries direct from the 
bushes. . 

In my wanderings I came upon a 
little knoll at the rear of the village, 
where stand some of the oldest to- 
tems in Alaska. So aged are they 
that very little of the carvings re- 
main, and the eagles have built their 
nests where once stood carved his- 
tories of a family long dead. 

We started at dawn toward Ka- 
saan. The changing tides aiding and 
retarding our progress, we at last 
reached’ the village; one- night; as~- 


trophies-of his hunt, dance and fam- 


the sun in all its glorious, golden 
splendor sank behind the hill, light- 
ing the tree tops, totems, and water 
with its golden arrows. As we near- 
ed shore, there was no sign of life 
—only hush and stillness in the vil- 
lage. The brooding silence brought 
a change of countenance to old Yeth- 
now. In all our dangers of tides, 
currents, storms and my capsizing 
the canoe as I attempted to land my 
cramped legs, his stoical expression 
was there—no smile, no fear, was 
ever depicted in those lines, but now 
a dreadful gloom had settled upon 
his face. The village was deserted! 
On reconnoitering we discovered in 
the center of a miniature forest on 
the hill a bier of cedar boughs, on 
which lay the remains of old Chief 
Kootznahoo. He had- ended his 
hunts, and only waited for the Great 
Raven to carry his earthly body 
where it might follow his soul into 
the body of some eagle, coyote or 
raven—his ultimate destination, 
whichever the Great One ordained. 

Placed about the chief were all the 
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ily heirlooms. Surmounting all was 
the most beautiful Chilkat blanket 
that eye ever rested upon. At his 
head stood a great piece of copper, 
engraved with the signs and sym- 
bols of his tribe. 
tablets” distinguish. the resting 
places of the greater chiefs and fam- 
ilies from those of their humbler 
brethren. 

The totems in Kasaan were most 
interesting because of their age, va- 
riety and numbers. These totems 
are really the archives of the Alas- 
kan tribes, their carvings preserving 
the tribal genealogy and traditions, 
as well as the family exploits in the 
dances, and hunting and fishing ex- 
peditions. They are variously placed 
in the villages, the larger ones stand- 
ing in front of the houses, the 
amount and variety of the carving 
testifying to the greatness of the 
family, or exploit. Again, they act 
as grave stones. At Kasaan, a large 


These “memorial © 


totem stands for the whole burying 
ground, while each family or grave 
has itg small or individual one. In 
the structure of the houses a large 
totem is the supporting timber at 
each corner.. The. carving can only 
be seen from the interior of ‘the one 
large room, which is always. occu- 
pied by several families, each one 
paying for so much floor space. 
Among the most interesting of 
totem records is the explanation of 
the seasons of light and darkness in 
Alaska, which | transcribe from the 
poor English of old Yethnow: 
Many years ago, when the Indians 
first landed on the shores (he gave 
no date or previous place of exist- 
ence) all was darkness, and they 
knew not to what country they had 
come. In their desolation, a great 
black bird fluttered into their midst, 
‘attracted by their fires. In an hum- 
ble voice it asked for food and shel- 
ter, promising in return to carry one 


Totems. 
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Frame or native house. The carving can only be seen from the interior of the one 


large room. 


of the chief’s sons to a place where 
he could find light and corn. He 
would conduct him back, that he 
might act as guide to his chieftain 
father and tribe. 

The chief grasped at the first ray 
of hope, and yielded his son. The 
raven had misjudged. its own 
strength, which the long flight had 
weakened, and dropped the boy over 
a huge rock, thus crippling his back. 
Instead of flying from the wrath of 
the Indians, which was terrible to 
behold, the raven returned and beg- 
ged for clemency. The petition was 
granted under promise that he 
would return with corn and light 
when the tide had turned one hun- 
dred times. 

The raven, much relieved and 
grateful, started on his southern 
flight, mindful of his honor and his 
promise. The Indians lived on in 
darkness, with always an alert sen- 
tinel left to count the tides. Lo! with 
the turning of the ninety-ninth tide, 
a great black cloud arose over the 
hill, and its shape was that of the 
raven. Its wings began to rise, and 


from under its black depth a won- 
drous ray of light blazed forth, which 
almost hlinded the sentinel, so ac- 
customed were his eyes to the dark- 
ness. The sentinel gave a shout of 
joy, which brought his chief and 
tribesmen to the shore. Then fol- 
lowed a great feast and much re- 
joicing. 

At long intervals, the raven ap- 
peared, soared higher each time, and 
lifted its wing until there was an im- 
mense ball of fire left in the heavens 
—when away flew the  cloud-like 
bird. As the light grew in strength 
and warmth, the earth was covered 
with corn, the forests abounded with 
all good things, and the streams were 
filled with fishes. A great festival 
was held in honor of the raven; he 
was immortalized on their totems, 
and to-day is held sacred by many 
tribes. 

All this was told us amid the hush 
that pervaded Kasaan. No amount 
of persuasion would induce our chief 
to stay until the tribe returned to 
hold the funeral rites. So we unwill- 
ingly paddled on, encountering many 
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tides, turns and mishaps, until at 
last we arrived at the entrance of 
Wrangel Narrows, most interesting 
to a navigator. Our stoical chief 
had no compass, chart, or table of 
tides—only his “Injun-knewity,” to 
pilot us through. My heart sank 
within me, but as we neared the en- 
trance, old Yethnow rested his pad- 
dles, gave his low guttural command 
and through the Narrows we glided 
like a leaf on the water. The pad- 
dle of the coxswain, an Indian youth, 
son of Yethnow, dipped occasionally 
as we reached some swirl, rock, or 
curve of an island. 

The abandon, the boldness and 
ease with which that current carried 
us on was the most exhilarating ex- 
perience of our trip. The old bald 
eagles flew about and perched upon 
every tree having a dead top or limb, 
ready to swoop down upon the un- 
suspecting herring, which they fol- 
low all through the Alaskan waters. 

It was all so free, so wild, so 


Indian graveyard. 


grand. This was Alaska, with 
myriad flowers in bloom, ferns and 
an undergrowth so impenetrable that 
the deer and bears can hardly make 
their way through. This was what 
we encountered in place of the ice 
and cold, barren drifts of snow which 
we had expected would greet us. 

Klentech, the third Indian, general 
roustabout, steady paddler, fisher- 
man, hunter and trapper, kept us 
supplied with fish, venison, grouse, 
plover, and all the wild game with 
which the islands and mountains 
abound. 

As we passed through a narrow 
strait, not twenty yards away, two 
beautiful deer were swimming 
across the channel, leaving their 
island home for a mountain fast- 
ness. 

We zig-zagged our way in and out 
among the islands, passitfg Wrangel 
and the canneries of Tonga and 
Petersburg, until at length we came 
to the ambitious metropolis of 


Southern Alaska—Juneéau. A typi- 
cal Fourth of July celebtation was 
in full swing, with pie-eating con- 
tests, greased pig, and other elevat- 
ing sports. But the great event of 
the day, and the only one that could 
induce us to remain, was the canoe 
race. The event was to be “paddled 
off” at 10 p.-m.,-when the sun was 
just taking its last peep over the hills 


as if loth to leave the world at such 


an unseasonable hour. 

Each of the three canoes was 
manned with sixteen men at the pad- 
dles and a coxswain, who was gen- 
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mid-air, to claim their trophy of 
blankets and tobacco. The defeated 
crews floated away on the tide with 
more hatred in their hearts for the 
ever-despised Auks. No potlach or 
pipe of peace has succeeded in bring- 
ing into a state of friendship the 
outcast Auks and the other tribes. 
The bitterness of their victory could 
hardly be realized. 

We found the town too civilized 
for us, so we paddled on our wander- 
ing way towards Sitka, where we 
were to make a long stay and visit 
all her beauty spots. 


There was no sign of life, only hush and stillness in the village of Kasaan. 


eral whipper-in and rooter. They 
were garbed in just as little as the 
law would allow. Shirts open at the 
throat, hair back, and features set. 
As the signal was given, the paddles 
dipped with one accord, like the 
wings of a great night bird, and with 
a dash, on they came, bow and bow. 
Sd evenly were they matched, it 
looked as though the stake-boat 
would be passed, a tie. But the loss 
of a paddle to the Douglass canoe, 
lack of judgment by the coxswain of 
the Thlinkets, and the _ victorious 
Auks came bow on, with paddles in 


Our only experience on this run 
was passing through Peril Straits, 
and rightly named they are. We lay 
at rest, or rather “laid to” at the 
entrance, being swirled and swished 
about, until I almost upset the ca- 
noe in trying to keep my equilib- 
rium. My efforts to find the reason 


‘ for the delay were fruitless. Yeth- 


now refused to impart any informa- 
tion, if he had any. I afterwards 
learned from an old pilot that should 
a navigator miss the right tide at 
this place by only a few minutes, 
his craft, whether canoe or cruiser, 
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Sardine Lake in Bloody Canyon. 
Photo by Mary Randall. 


would be dashed to pieces on the 
rocks that line the southerly shore. 

At last we made for the passage, 
when a rapid sweep caught us up 
like an empty shell and tossed us 
hither and yon; one moment advan- 
cing, the next apparently retreating. 
But from no expression, facial or 
oral, among our Indian canoesmen 
could we gain a gleam of informa- 
tion—nothing that proclaimed either 
danger or delight. The low guttural 
commands came quick and sharp. 
the coxswain’s paddle dipped, and 
we rushed out of the swirl to be 
carried on and on by as peaceful a 
tide as ever mariner wished for. 

Many hours passed, my powers of 
endurance grew less and less as my 
legs cramped more and more, and 
our supply of provisions dwindled. 
I knew that our haven of rest, Sit- 
ka, would be a very heaven indeed. 
When we swept around the last bend 
and floated into the: little. bay, it 
was truly fairy-land. - No . harbor 
could equal the picturesque one 
which confronted us, with its little 


- isles.a mass of green, touched here, 


and there with brilliant patches of 
columbine, blue bells, buttercups, 
and phlox. With snow-capped 
Edgecomb toward the sea,, with its 
ever-changing color, and proud Ver- 
stovius rearing his, crest as monarch 
of the island. | 

We beached our canoe, our braves 
sought their friends, and we our ha- 
ven. Sitka proved a most pictur- 
esque old town, with its old log 
houses, its modern frame ones, its 
marine guard, Indian village, 
churches, women’s clubs, and all the 
devices with which modern society 
beguiles the time in isolated places. 

Oh, the luxury of a hed, a fine 
dinner, and .tub, which we enjoyed 
at the Baranof, an old log house 
which does duty as a first-class ho- 
tel, seeming palatial after our 
cramped quarters. We were up be- 
times, ready to enjoy what was be- 
fore us. Our first pilgrimage was 
to the Greek church, which has be- 
come dear to my memory from all 


Block house. Last remnant of Russian for- 


tifications. 
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the sacred scenes, solemn and _pic- 
turesque in the extreme, that we wit- 
nessed under the quaint roof. The 
paintings on the walls are the works 
of the great masters, and many a 
silent hour I spent in gazing at the 
delicate work and coloring, dimmed 
by time. 

One can hardly realize that the 
beautiful ikon of the Madonna is 
the work of an artist and not life it- 
self, so delicate are the shadows and 
colors, and so mild and sympathetic 
the expression of the hands and face. 
These are the only parts of the 
painting visible, as the rest is cov- 
ered by a most beautiful drape in 
silver and gold metal-work, _bar- 
baric in its glitter and boldness. 
Other pictures are. treated in the 
same way, the most notable one be- 
ing an ikon of “The Last Supper,” 
which is placed over the portal lead- 
ing to the altar, where the priests 
alone are admitted. The robes are 
most costly and magnificent, as are 
the crowns, incense-burners§ and 
candle-sticks. 

The services are most solemn and 
impressive, and one must needs bow 
his head as the little choir boys chant 
their Te Deum at matins, and sing 
their glad Easter carols. 

From the calm of the quaint 
church service we were prepared for 


the walk out the Indian River road 
to the “Point,” where the water is 
all rippling, gurgling joyousness. A 
small doe and fawn were taking a 


drink at the river’s brink, only to 
scamper and leap into the woods at 
sight of us. They need have had 
no fear of us; we cared not for sport, 
only to enjoy all the beauties the 
great Creator had given us. 

On our return from the _ river, 
through a joyous tangle of vines, 
trees, ferns, and flowers, we visited 
the old block-house. This is the 
last remnant of the old fortifications 
used by the Russians in mounting 
their guns against their enemies. 

A snap-shot of the oldest log trad- 
ing house in Alaska claimed us next. 
Thousands of dollars have passed in 
and out of its low doors, and under 
its moss covered roof the women 
and children found shelter in war 
times from the Indians. 

Why go abroad to Norway and 
Sweden; why climb the Alps, or 
rush the Nile, when we have within 
our own borders such glories of 
mountain, forest, sea and sky, with 
glimpses of the old Indian life fast 
dying out, Russian life in its great- 
est simplicity, and all this surround- 
ed by the comforts of American civ- 
ilization. 
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Electric sheep shearing machines. 


Electricity as Applied to Agriculture 


By L. Ramakers 


LTHOUGH electricity has for 

some time past already been 

used for municipal and indus- 
trial purposes, so far it has re- 
ceived but little attention on the 
part of agriculturists. In counties 
endowed with natural hydraulic 
power, usually situated at some dis- 
tance from the towns, the electricity 
required for industrial purposes has 
to be conveyed, by means of poles 
which are as numerous as they are 
unsightly, over the fields and 
through the villages without stop- 
ping there; however, of late years, 
it has been recognized by such vil- 
lages and townlets that they could 
advantageously utilize some of the 


power passing along overhead for 
lighting purposes. Many localities, 
even the most remote and those 
situated in the mountains, have 
passed at one leap from the smoky 
oil lamp to the electric incandescent 
light, which is now to be seen not 
only in the drawing room of the 
castle, but also in the farmhouse, 
the barn and the stable. 

Here, however, it has so far stop- 
ped short in good old Europe! nai- 
th’less, Fairy El Electra would glad- 
ly do still more, of which she knows 
herself to be capable. Besides 
lighting the farmhouse, she would 
willingly take upon her shoulders 
the execution of the various farm 
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operations requiring the aid of mo- 
tive power, thus doing away with 
the hand labor of the farm servants 
and the strength of the horse, which 
should not be employed in turning 
a threshing machine or a mill but 
rather in conveying from place to 
place the produce of the farm. 
Judiciously employed, electricity 
seems called to create, at a more or 
less distant date; a veritable revo- 
lution, which will cause agriculture 
to enjoy a prosperity hitherto un- 
known, due to economic reasons. 
Electricity, it may perhaps be ob- 
jected, is expensive and not easy to 
genérate. Thanks to the continual 
progress made in the technical world 
we may say that such pessimistic 
ideas ‘are quite unfounded. As a 
matter of fact; the costs of putting 
up an electric central station are 
much less in the country than in the 
town, and the subsequent working 
expenses are a mere minimum in 
comparison ; finally, there is no lack 
of the requisite sources of energy 
for’: the ‘generation; \of électritity, 
many being even quite gratuitous. 
Amongst these latter we may men- 
tion the wind, which, by means of 
suitable motors, may be made to 
drive dynamos charging reserve ac- 


cumulators (for use when the wea- 
ther is calm); and then we have 
water-falls, which are already being 
turned to account far and wide. Fail- 
ing these, there are steam engines 
already in use in agricultural dis- 
tricts and in connection with other 
industries more or less indirectly re- 
lated to agriculture; oil motors, 
spirit motors, etc. A priori, it may 
appear somewhat Utopian to fore- 
see the day when our farmers will 
use electricity, and put up dynamos 
on their farms. This, however, is 
not astonishing. We ‘have already 
seen the coachman and the carter 
turned into chauffeurs, the oil lamp 
cleaner into an electrician, and the 
copying clerk into a typewriter. 
Electricity could be used fot many 
different purposes in agriculture, 
pre-eminently for’ cultivation. ‘In 


_ the opinion of Mr. E. Guarini, éleéc- 


tric engineer, who has made a spe- 
cial study of this subject, the new 
science of electro-culture affords a 
vast field for hope and progress. 
This-investigator states: that ef- 
fect of light on plants is due to sim- 
ple electric phenomena, and that, 
consequently, light can be replaced 
by electricity; still, some rational 
means for a suitable application of 
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Electric plow with motor. 


electricity have still to be discov- 
ered. The possibility of this has, 
nevertheless, recently been fully 
confirmed by the experiments made 
by Professor Selim Leinstroem who, 
by electrifying plants at night, has 
found that the electric current pro- 
duced the same effect on these plants 
as the light of the sun. 

From experiments, made to a 
slight extent in other countries, it 
has been found that by electrifying 
seeds, their germination was nota- 


bly accelerated. For instance, some’ 


peas treated with electricity germi- 
nated in two and a half days instead 
of in four;:some haricots in‘ three 
instead of in’ five; some barley in 
two days instead of five, etc. 
Although the berieficent effects of 


electricity upon plants has now been - 


established, its method of operation 
has not yet been thoroughly eluci- 
dated. That it is a complex matter 
we are aware. 
lyses and decomposes the salts con- 
tained in the soil and forms others 
which can be more easily assimi- 
lated by the plants, It increases vi- 


tality, and thus favors the exchange 
of gases between the leaves and the 
atmosphere, promotes respiration, 

the fixing of the carbon, and the nu- 
trition and multiplication of the 
cells; finally it influences the circu- 
lation of the sap by imparting more 


Electricity eléctro-- 


energy to the osmose and thus forces 
the nutritive juices into the capil- 
lary vessels in the tissues of the leaf. 

It is of course understood that 
electro-culture does not obviate the 
necessity for tilling and manuring 
the soil. In connection with the 
former, however, the farmer may 
also obtain valuable aid from elec- 
tricity. In this connection we are 
once more upon the practical domain 
to the fullest extent. 

Tilling the soil with the aid of 
cattle is éxpensive ; the use of steam 
engines is not much cheaper, whilst 
it is difficult to put into practice. 
In this dilemma, attention was turn- 
ed to-electricity, and electric plows 
have been constructed which give 
excellent results. These plows are 


of two typés, one having a single. 


and thé other a double motor. Sev- 
eral other models have been con- 
structed, but they have now been 
abandoned. 

The single motor plows consist of 
four parts; first of all the plow has 
usually two series of 3, 4; 5 and 
even 6 shares. One series serves 
for the outward journey, and the 
other for the return. Either the 


one'or the other is caused to act by - 


making the-plow oscillate. The lat- 
ter travels from one side of the field 
to the other, or to put it more ex- 
actly, from the windlass to the point 
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of support by means of a wire cable. 
The motive truck carries one or two 
drums driven by an electric motor. 
The point of support is formed by 
means of a truck fitted with cramp- 
irons. The motive truck and the 
truck with the cramp irons move au- 
tomatically at each furrow, the ex- 
tent of their movement varying ac- 
cording to the width of the furrow it 
is desired to obtain. 

The double system motor differs 
from the above merely in that the 
cramp iron truck is replaced by a 
second motor truck. 

The first system is more” suitable 
for work of slight depth in light soil, 
the second being used for depths of 
from 1 ft. to 1 ft. 4 in. in compact 
ground. 

These machine plows are con- 
structed for traction powers of up 
to $2,000 kilos, and for working 
speeds of up to I, 2 and 1-6 meter 
per second ; they are fitted with elec- 
tro-motors of from 40 to 60 h. p., ac- 
cording to the speeds for which they 
are required. The dimensions of the 
motors are such that they will pro- 
duce the maximum traction power 
of 2,000 kg. with speeds stated. 

Electric tillage is already in use 
on several large estates in Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and Italy, and 
notably on the farm of Quednau, 
and on the estate of Count Vittorio 
Asarta at Praforiano. On this latter 
estate, when experiments were be- 
ing made, three acres were treated 
in ten hours. This plant, which has 
now been increased, is still at work 
and is giving very interesting re- 
sults. 

With one of these electric instal- 
lations in Austria, three acres fifty 
are treated in a working day of ten 
hours, the depth of the furrows be- 
ing from 25 to 30 cm. With surface 
working, 5 acres 70 can be tilled. 
The average practical speed is from 


1.60 to 2 m, per second. 


Although electric plowing enables 
considerable saving to be effected 
in comparison with plowing by the 


aid of cattle, it requires the invest- 
ment of a considerable amount of 
capital, so that it has not much of a 
future before it as regards small 
farms. This drawback, however, 
may be overcome by using electric 
plows on several farms, paying so 
much for their hire. 

When used on large estates, such 
as those mentioned above, directly 
the crops have ripened, threshing 
machines, winnowing machines, 
etc., come into use. All these re- 
quire motive power, and this can be 
obtained more cheaply, more con- 
veniently, more easily and with less. 
danger from electric motors than 
from any other type of motor. 

However, in order to be really 
practical, it should be possible to 
transport them with ease, up to the 
vicinity of the machines which they 
are to operate. To this end, they are 
permanently fixed upon a wooden 
base, if they are of small size, or up- 
on a small wagon, if they are too 
large to be carried along by men. 
When made in this way, one or two 
motors will suffice to deal with 
work upon a large scale, provided, 
of course, that they be attended to 
in an efficient manner to enable them 
to keep continually at work driving 
one machine when another is not in 
use. 

As will be seen from our illus-. 
trations, which we owe to the cour- 
tesy of the firm of Siemens-Schu- 
chert, of Berlin, which was one of 
the very first firms to take up this 
new branch of electricity, all agri- 
cultural machines are adapted to be 
driven by electricity. Amongst 
others we may mention — be- 
sides threshing machines—chaff cut- 
ters, carrot and beetroot cutters, 
etc., winnowers, centrifugal cream 
separators, pumps of all kinds, oil 
cake crushers, mills of all types, 
elevators, sheep-shearing machines, 
churns, separators, fans, grind- 
stones, etc. 

Certain machines, such as thresh- 
ers, etc., require the full power of a 


! 
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5 to 20 h. p. motor; others, of 
smaller size, only take one of from 
2 to 3 h. p., and in this case three or 
four can be driven by the same 
motor, with the aid of a shaft for 
the transmission of the movement. 

Electric-motors can be well util- 
ized for every purpose that has to 
be faced in the working of a large 
estate. They can even be turned to 
account in the kitchen. Hence, on 
many estates, there are to be found 
coffee mills, sewing machines, etc., 
driven by the aid of electricity; 


rooms, kitchen utensils, flat-irons, 
etc., are even heated by electricity. 

In conclusion, we must not omit 
to call attention to the great advan- 
tage to be derived by using the 
electric light on farms, because, as 
a matter of fact, it not only obviates 
all risk from fire (provided the wir- 
ing has been properly laid), but it 
also enables work to be carried on 
in the open air—a point of vital im- 
portance when work in the field has 
often to be carried on without a 
moment’s delay. 


Electric separators and butter working machines. 
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The Epic of the Oak 


By Ray E. Chase 


Within this brown shell lies enrolled 
All that the Universe can hold: 
Beginning of a mighty tree, 

And with it—God; all mystery. 


I, 


HE old tree stood on the great 
island between Sandy Gulch 
and Chico Creek. This was 

before the great flood—I don’t mean 
the one that made the tract an island 
by opening up the new channel, but 
the later one that caused the big 
cut-off in Chico Creek just above the 
present town—long years and de- 
cades before any white man saw the 
island. The old tree had been a 
stout young oak when Columbus 
left the port of Palos; it had fallen 
and rotted, and the last trace of the 
mound it made had long been gone 
before any white man came to Chico. 
But in that year, the year I have in 
mind, it was a grand oak. 

Every year it dropped its acorns 
by the thousands. How many thou- 
sands | dare not say. | have never 
counted the acorns of a valley oak— 
but certainly by many thousands. 
Most of them could not grow be- 
cause they were already well eaten 
by the worms. Of the others most 
were taken by woodpeckers and 
lodged tightly in holes in the bark, 


_where they would have no chance to 


grow. Squirrels and gophers took 
many of those the worms and the 
woodpeckers missed. A_ few of 
those still left fell where they could 
grow, and did grow—or, at any rate, 
began to grow—for as soon as a 
tender leaf was shown it had to run 
its chance of being nibbled off by 
a rabbit, browsed off by a deer, 
gnawed away by an insect larvae, or 
of falling a prey to organized appe- 
tite in some other form. A young 


oak grows slowly, and this danger 
is always threatening it until it has 
reached a size too large for any ani- 
mal entirely to destroy it. Then the 
wind may blow it down, or if sur- 
rounding trees protect it from this 
danger, it must struggle with its 
overtopping neighbors for enough of 
sun to live upon. 

Such an oak as this was produces 
during its life acorns numbering into 
the millions, but only a few of them 
all develop to the stage of produc- 
ing acorns in their turn; of those 
that do so, most live short lives— 
for oaks. On the whole, the destruc- 
tion just keeps pace with the in- 
crease, and for each full-grown tree 
that perishes there has been pro- 
duced one full-grown tree to replace 
it. 

This is nature’s way of keeping 
even: for every oak that is to be, 
a million and one acorns are made 


‘and a million destroyed; but until it 


has met its fatal disaster, each acorn 
is a potential oak tree. 


Il. 

This seedling you have crushed 
‘neath your heel, 

Whose weight an infant could not 
feel, 

Is but two months old? Nay, all of 
time 

Since the protophyte lay in the 
primal slime 

Have been needed to make it. Sun 
and shower 

And air and soil—Creative Power— 

Through a hundred million years 
had toiled 

To shape what your moment’s whim 
has spoiled. 


On this particular spring there lay 
to the east of the old oak and just 
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outside the shadow of its branches 
a rotten log. It had lain there many 
years. A child could have kicked 
it into pieces. But there was no child 
there to do so, and so it happened 
that one of last year’s acorns from 
the old tree had found a lodgment 
in it near the base, where a deep 
cleft opened through it nearly to the 
soil below, and the soft sides were 
almost ready to crumble down of 
their own weight. A fortunate toss 
of the limb to which the acorn clung 
had thrown it here, and this spring 
it was no longer an acorn. The 
thick cotyledons had become slowly 
thicker as they soaked the moisture 
of the fall rains from the rotten 
wood; the brown shell had split, 
and the tiny hypocotyl had pushed 
out and turned downward over its 
surface in blind obedience to the 
stimulus of gravity. Then later a 
tiny pale-green leaf unfolded, and 
another, and another. 

The oakling was perhaps three 
inches high when one morning a 
rabbit, hopping in desultory-seeming 
fashion about, poked his nose curi- 
ously into the cranny in the rotten 
log, and the three tender leaves were 
gone—that is, nearly gone, not quite 
—the rabbit doesn’t particularly like 
oak leaves; there were plenty of 
other things about for this one; he 
wasn’t hungry anyway; so he left 
the bases of the leaves, and did not 
even take the little terminal bud. 
The cotyledons were not very thick 
by this time, and had grown shriv- 
eled and spongy, but they still held 
enough of food to keep the bud alive 
till it had unfolded three more 
leaves, and in these, by the help of 
the sunlight of the long spring days 
there was developed enough of food 
to build a tiny woody stem a third of 
a foot high and to drive a wiry root 
through the rotten wood into the 
earth beneath. Then the rotten log 
helped to keep moisture enough in 
the soil to preserve the life of the 
seedling through the dry, hot sum- 
mer, and the first year of the haz- 


ardous lite of a baby oak was safely 
past, for it was too small and too 
well-hidden to run any measurable 
risk from deer or rabbit through 
the winter, and cold is not a danger 
on the lower Chico Creek. In early 
November it shed its three leaves 
and began its first yearly rest. 


ITI. 


A hundred years! 

What hopes and fears— 

Oh, human heart, what smiles and 
tears ; 

What infants born, grown old and 


gray ; 

What great plans tried and thrown 
away— 

What wondrous things have had 
their day 


In a hundred years. 


I cannot tell you in detail the story 
of the young oak’s life. Before I 
had ever seen it, two hundred years 
and near a score, had brought to it 
their summers of food-building sun, 
their winters of rest; a hundred and 
four score years and more it had 
stood before I was born. I can only 
piece out its story from the frag- 
ments of the lives of other oaks 
which it has’ been permitted me to 
see. 

In some way it escaped the dan- 
gers that beset a tree during its first 
few years of life. It reached ma- 
turity and lived on, a great, vigor- 
ous, glorious tree. 

Year after year, decade after de- 
cade, passed. The flowers bloomed 
about the tree; great golden poppies, 
pale cream-cups, purple brodiaeas, 
blue lupines, white-tipped and 
dainty finger-leaved, quaint scarlet 
bladdery clovers, in the spring; sun- 
flowers in the fall. Birds nested in 
it; linnets, robins, once in a long 
time a pair of orioles. Animals 
played about it; squirrels climbed 
through its branches; alert, quick- 
eyed, darting lizards ran over its 
gray bark; rabbits hopped about; 
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sometimes in winter or early spring 
a deer strayed by; even a bear had 
come once or twice. In those days 
the salmon ran up Chico Creek in 
great swarms in the season, and In- 
dians used to come and camp not 
far from the tree to fish. Their 
brown babies rolled about under it; 
the older children clambered through 
it or swung on its low-hung 
branches. 

The children used, too, to gather 
its acorns and those of other oaks 
—the children and the women—and 
peel them and pound them up in 
their stone mortars; for the acorn 
meal made the Indians’ bread in 
those days—and that was another 
reason why so few acorns became 
trees. 

Then came the day when these 
children came back to fish, and their 
children swung on the branches, but 
the tree seemed not to have changed. 

But it did change slowly, and the 
trees about it changed. When the 
tree was sixty years old, its branches 
interlaced at the tips with those of 
the mother tree. The older oak was 
thrifty looking, but an elder bush 
grew out of the great fork fifteen feet 
from the ground, and that meant 
that the great tree was rotten at the 
core for at least a short distance 
down from the fork. 

That was the year of the great 
March wind, the wind that blew 
down so many trees through all the 
valley. The daughter tree was not 
injured by it, but the older one was 
split, and all the mighty top, except 
one branch, came crashing down and 
lay broken and mangled and scat- 
tered on the ground it had shaded 
so long. The one branch left had 
now the whole enormous root-sys- 
tem to draw upon for moisture, and 
it flourished accordingly. For near- 
ly thirty years more it put out every 
spring its leaves and its pale-green 
tassels of staminate flowers; and 
every year it bore its slender, long 
brown nuts. But year by year the 
trunk rotted, and at last there came 


the wind that was just too strong 
to be borne, and there was nothing 
left erect but the jagged stump, al- 
ready rotted almost to the ground 
on one side. Yet before that stump 
had fully rotted down, another de- 
cade had gone by and a year or two 
more; and there had come the hun- 
dredth spring since the acorn was 
planted in the rotten log. 


IV. 


For a hundred years the sun and 
shade 

Have fitfully over its branches 
played. 

The birds among them their nests 
have made, 

The wanton winds about them 
strayed— 

For a hundred years the tree has 
stood. 

There is none nobler in the wood. 


A century-old oak is a grand and 
a beautiful thing! And-our tree was 
finer than most. The bird upon its 
topmost twig swung a hundred and 
two feet above the ground. From 
tip to tip across its lowest branches 
it measured over a hundred feet. 
Three thousand men could stand be- 
neath it. A thousand could be seat- 
ed there in comfort. And yet it 
was a young tree. Just in its prime 
and pride; vigorous, shapely, with- 
out ascar. Its trunk was more than 
three feet through. Its bark was 
thick and rough and lichen-flecked, 
but under it the sheet of tender liv- 
ing cells kept up their wonderful 
rhythm of rest and growth and di- 
vision, and layer after layer they 
made wood within and bark with- 
out, and the old bark stretched and 
cracked and peeled and fell in scales, 
but as a sign of life, not of death. 
The limbs were knurled and bent, 
for always as new buds unfold, the 
tender twigs would twist and turn 
to bring their leaves best to the sun; 
and so its crooked branches, like its 
peeling bark, but spoke the vigor of 


* 
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its life. he top was not quite round 
and true like a formal, man-made 
dome ; the limbs reached farthest out 
on the side where there had been 
most light. On the side toward 
where the mother tree had stood was 
still a deep notch to tell of the in- 
terfering branch that had once 
reached within the circle of our 
young tree’s growth. Thus when it 
had yielded its symmetry, it was the 
fit and purposeful yielding of plas- 
tic life. It reared its head aloft, 
bearing the tons of wood and leaf. 
It defied the tempest at its worst 
and wildest. Yet the straying sun- 
beams had guided and molded its 
mighty shape in every detail. And 
it lived and grew, and had lived and 
grown for a hundred years! 


V. 


When the time and the men are 
come, at length, 
Then the law of the Lord shall be 
known; 
For in Time doth the word of God 
gain strength, 
And the heart of a man is His 
throne. 


This was the spring of a wonderful 
year, this hundredth spring of the 
oak. Not for the tree, nor for any- 
thing about the tree; here all was as 
it was wont; but on the far eastern 
shore, where a race of men had come 
and made their homes, whose child- 
ren were not brown and did not play 
naked under the trees, strange things 
were doing. These men were white, 
and they dressed not in blankets, but 
in coats of scarlet or coats of gray; 
and they marched in great bands to 
the sound of fife and drum; and they 
fired upon one another with death- 
dealing guns, and stabbed and 
slaughtered. They shouted and 
talked. They moved not quietly, and 
directly, and irresistibly on, as our 
tree grew, but seemed as beings mad. 
Yet, under all the tumult, and 
through it all, there worked a pur- 


pose; and one day, when the spring 
was gone, and the summer was in 
its fullness, a body of them gathered 
together and declared that purpose, 
beginning, “When in the course of 
human events.” Then men knew that 
out of this awful travail a nation had 
been born. 

The nation lives, and, grown to 
the fullness of manly vigor, matches 
itself against the strongest of the 
earth, unafraid and jubilant in its 
strength. And this, our tree, was a 
hundred years old at the nation’s 
birth. 


VI. 

Except ye become as they, 

As the children in their play, 

Ye shall not enter: So 

The Master taught them, long ago— 

Not Heaven can hold nor earth can 
bear 

Aught so precious or so rare 

But it’s highest worth were height- 
ened 

When a childish face had brightened 

To behold it. 


The tree grew. The nation grew. 
Nearly three-quarters of another 
century went by, and the nation in 
its growth had reached the tree. Yet 
a few years later and the Indian no 
longer camped there. The white 
man had come and settled. His 
grain fields filled the open land all 
about the patch of wood where stood 
our tree, His children played where 
the brown babies had frolicked a 
few decades back. Often they came 
in great crowds, and their parents 
came with them, for the woods be- 
came a famous picnic ground. 

Our tree was still the finest there. 
It showed no wound nor damage. Its 
top was but little higher than on its 
hundredth spring, but its lowest 
limbs spread farther. The longest 
now reached out over seventy feet 
from the trunk. It bent downward 
so that near the end it came within 
a yard of the ground, then turned up- 
ward, making a splendid low swing. 
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Children used to clamber on it, and 
bounce and swing, six and ten at a 
time. The trunk was now nearly 
five feet through. 


VIL. 


As the sun’s soft rays to the mighty 
tree, 

So a woman’s love to man’s soul 
shall be, 

— its strength and building it 
still ; 

Bending and shaping it by her will. 


All the children loved the tree. 
Nearly all who knew it loved the 
tree. But of those who came about 
it, there were two who knew it bet- 
ter and loved it better than did all 
the rest: a man who was tall, strong 
and noble; a woman who was unfal- 
tering and true, and _ because she 
loved the man. They both loved it, 
too, because the children loved it, 
and they loved the children. They 
loved it for its beauty. They loved 
it for the tale it told of the past. 
They loved it because it spoke to 
their hearts of the Power and Good- 
ness that runs through all the uni- 
verse. 

And these two owned the tree and 
protected it. 


VIII. 


The heart of a man and the heart of 
a tree 
Are dust at first, and at last shall be 
Dust again. 


And there came a day when the 
man’s great heart was still, and the 
woman's heart was torn. Then the 
tree came to belong to some one 
else. And then new sounds were 
heard in the wood. Axes rang, saws 
rasped and growled, trees crashed 


and thundered to the ground. And 
our tree fell in its turn. The axes 
trimmed its branches. The saws 
cut it into lengths. Ax and wedge 
split it into sticks. 

This was three years ago. The 
tree is ashes now. A cottage of un- 
painted boards stands where it used 
to stand. 

There was one who knew and 
loved the tree, and who wondered 
and grieved at its fall. He wished 
to know its age, and he counted the 
rings in the mighty trunk. There 
were two hundred and sixteen. 


IX, 


What hath God wrought 
That cannot be bought! 


There were cut from the tree 
twenty-six tiers of wood. It sold 
for two dollars and three-quarters 
a tier. The tree brought to its new 
owner seventy-one dollars and a 
half, 


X. 


For what is Beauty, and what is 
Truth? 

Why should the heart of man feel 
ruth? 

"Tis gold buys power; gold measures 
worth; 

What is not bartered for gold on 
earth? 


Man is greater than the trees. He 
is the chief among God’s creatures, 
and what he needs he must have. 
Man needed the land where the old 
tree stood; he needed the wood to 
burn. The tree fell, and it must 
have been right. But it was a beau- 
tiful tree. And it took it two hun- 
dred and sixteen years to grow. 


The Nobler Part 


Florence Rosina Keene 


“A boy with a heart like the knights 
of old, 

And eyes that with love and honesty 
shone, 

Brave and tender and loyal and true, 

Enshrined in his heart like a queen 
on her throne— 

His mother—only a woman. 


“A youth who is nearing a man’s 
estate, . 

Still keeping the truth of his boy- 
hood dreams, 

Noble because of a woman’s love, 

His life with new hope and beauty 
teems 

Because of his sweetheart—a wo- 
man. 


“A man whose love for his fellow- 
men 

Makes his life a blessing, as day by 
day 

He works for Justice and Love and 
Right— 

His inspiration he says alway, 

His wife, and only a woman.” 


HERE has been so much in- 
sane ranting during the last 
decade regarding woman’s 

sphere that the question often arises 
in the thoughtful mind: “What 
glory that she has not does woman 
yearn for, and what privilege con- 
ducive to the ennobling of her char- 
acter or work has man withheld?” 
Like a child crying for the moon, 
on being satisfied she finds that the 
bon-bons, always - considered her 
rightful due, are sweeter than green 
cheese. 

The woman’s share in the world’s 
work is, and always has been, the 
nobler part. The woman, in creating 
a happy home, brings earth life 
nearer to the heaven of our dreams 


than is found by man in the business 
world. in building a character, she 
is building for eternity, and on the 
mother that sacred responsibility 
falls chiefly. in earning dollars, in 
building up a business, in winning 
the world’s meed of success even— 
a name—man is building merely for 
this temporary earth life; at death’s 
portal these things alone avail him 
nothing. 

Ignorance, superstition, conven- 
tionality, bigotry, have availed noth- 
ing to the woman in any age whc 
was great enough to rise above them 
to the heights achievec by man in 
art, literature or science. The his- 
tory of a nation wherein the influ- 
ence of some woman has not gained 
recognition is yet to be written. 

From the earliest dawn of civili- 
zation, woman’s influence has been 
shown. “Division of labor began 
with the invention of fire-making, 
and it was a division of labor based 
upon sex. The woman staid by the 
fire to keep it alive, while the man 
went into the field or the forest for 
game. The world’s industrialism 
and militancy began then and there. 
Man has been cunning in devising 
means of killing beast and his fel- 
low-men—he has been the inventor 
in every murderous art. The woman 
at the fireside became the burden 
bearer, the basket maker, the 
weaver, potter, agriculturist, domes- 
ticator of animals—in a word, the 
inventor of all the peaceful arts of 
life.” 

As civilization progressed and by 
degrees man lifted the heavier bur- 
dens from the frailer shoulders of 
woman, and with the development 
and increasing refinement of heart 
and mind strove to shield her more 
and more from the rougher, grosser 
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side of life, | wonder if the primitive 
woman raised her voice in a discord- 
ant howl at the encroachment of 
man upon what had been hitherto 
accepted as her rightful portion of 
the needful labor of the world. 

It was woman who led in the 
world’s dawn in the creation of in- 
vention of the beautiful. Otis Tuf- 
ton Mason, in his work, “Woman in 
Primitive Culture,” gives woman 
the greatest share of the credit in 
the invention of language or human 
speech, as the founder of society and 
the patron of religion. He _ says: 
“To sum up the results of our study, 
women in primitive life had their 
share in determining the relation of 
geography to history, in the con- 
quest of the three kingdoms of na- 
ture, in the substitution of other 
forces to do the work of human 
muscles, in the elaboration of indus- 
trial and aesthetic arts, in the cre- 
ation of social order, in the produc- 
tion of language, in the develop- 
ment of religion. I mean they had 
a peculiar part, aside from that they 
would have to play merely as human 
beings.” 

Woman has no reason to be 
ashamed of her past, no excuse for 
being dissatisfied with her present, 
and the future will be what she 
makes it. For as Tennyson says: 


“Knowledge is now no more a foun- 
tain sealed,” 


And he bids woman 


“Drink deep, until the habits of the 
slave— 

The sin of emptiness, gossip and 
spite and slander die. 

Better not be at all than not be 
noble.” 

In the face of the generosity of our 
country’s broad institutions, which 
gives to each a free education to 
build their character upon, with the 
liberality of our social life and ad- 
vantages, with the freedom with 
which each is allowed to choose an 


earnest part in the world’s work, 
there is no longer any excuse for 
pettiness as an attribute of woman’s 
life. If a woman’s character in this 
day and generation does not blossom 
forth into a beautiful flower, casting 
fragrance and loveliness down the 
pathway of life over which she trav- 
els, it is her own fault, and is be- 
cause she is casting aside gems far 
more precious than diamonds in the 
eternal count. 

Women blame men that they do 
not come up to their ideals. But 
woman is mother to the man, and 
man is, consequently, largely what 
woman makes him. If the great ma- 
jority of womankind were truer to 
their ideals and demanded a higher 
type of manhood, we should soon 
possess it. A man_ seldom rises 
above the ideals of the woman who 
bore him. 

There never was a great man, it 
has been said, that did not owe his 
success in life to the inspiration of 
some ideal woman. With some it was 
a mother, some a sister, others a 
sweetheart, and sometimes it was 
merely a true woman friend. Abra- 
ham Lincoln probably would never 
have been the man he was had his 
step-mother been a different wo- 
man; the mother of Phillips Brooks, 
being dissatisfied with the amount 
of good she was able to accomplish 
on this earth, resolved to dedicate 
the lives of her sons to her God, and 
who can doubt that she succeeded 
when considering the purity of 
thought, the nobility of deed, in the 
career of her brilliant son, Phillips 
3rooks. 

Wordsworth, nature’s gentle poet, 
said of his sister, Dorothy: 


“She gave me eyes, she gave me 
ears, 

She gave me cares and_ delicate 
fears.” 

Eugene Field, the poet of child- 
hood, said the woman who cast the 
greatest influence over his life was 
nis grandmother. I might go on and 
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cite endless cases where a true wo- 
man has inspired a noble life, and 
what worthier monument to her 
fame? 

Examples might also be_ given, 
sad to relate, of women whose life 
inspiration was such as to blight and 
degrade the lives of all who came 
under their influence. 

It has never been by praying on 
the highways or shrieking on the 
platform that woman has been able 
to exert the greatest influence or 
lend the noblest inspiration to the 
world’s workers, nor yet by physi- 
cal beauty or grace of manner alone, 
but by being simply a woman, ear- 
nest in purpose, true of heart, noble 


and pure in her thought and ac- 
tion. 

Again I quote, from Mr. Mason: 
“If all mankind to come _ should 
be better born, and nurtured, better 


instructed in morais and conduct at 
the start, better clothed and fed and 
housed all their lives, better mar- 
ried and encompassed and refined, 
the old ratio of progress would be 
decupled. All this beneficent labor 
is the birthright of woman, and 
much of it of woman alone. Past 
glory therein is secure, and it only 
remains to be seen how far the fu- 
ture will add to its lustre in the 
preservation of holy ideals.” 


The Passing of the Spanish in California 


By Dolores Estrada 


HAT visions of splendors 
and romances present them- 
selves to our imagination, 
when Monterey, the old Spanish and 
Mexican capital, is mentioned! It 
stands on the shore of Monterey 
Bay, a short distance from Ll 
Monte, the famous fashionable win- 
ter resort of California. 

Many think this bay more beau- 
tiful than the Bay of Naples. The 
writer has seen both, and considers 
them equally lovely, but quite dif- 
ferent from each other. The soft, 
balmy atmosphere is so restful to 
tired nerves. 

The old adobe houses, with their 
red-tiled roofs and their white- 
washed walls, now yellow, as it is 
years since most of them have been 
touched with a white-wash brush, 
make such a soft, lovely picture, as 
they blend with the greens and 


browns of the mountains, which sur- 
round the little town on three sides. 
While in front, glisten 


the ever- 


changing colored waters of the bay. 

Only an artist who is a genius 
with colors can give an adequate 
picture of this gem of American 
scenery. 

But alas! the town, with its quaint 
old customs, its old adobes, and even 
its people, who spoke the soft, musi- 
cal language of a nation across the 
seas are rapidly passing away. By 
the end of the century, all will be 
gone. Upon the hill above the little 
town, overlooking the bay, stands 
the barracks, which the government 
has recently built. The streets are 
now thronged with soldiers. Many 
new business blocks are being built; 
the old is giving way to the new. 

As we stroll through the streets 
searching for the old landmarks, we 
reach the home of Senorita Bonifa- 
cio, or the “Senorita of the Rose,” 
as she is called by many. 

The story that has made her fa- 
mous is this: Over her front porch 
climbs a beautiful “Cloth of Gold 
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rose,” which, it is said, was planted 
by Gen. Sherman. When William 
T. Sherman was a young lieutenant 
he was stationed in Monterey. While 
there he lost his heart to a beautiful 
Spanish girl. Upon receiving his 
recall to New York, he went to bid 
her good-bye. As he was leaving, 
he cut a slip from a rose bush with 
his sword, planted it, and said if it 
grew and blossomed it was to be 
a sign to her he was true, and that 
some day he would return and make 
her his bride. 

This is a pretty story, but quite 
without any foundation. The Cas- 
tilian rose which the Spanish 
brought from Spain was the only 
rose that bloomed at the time when 
Sherman lived there. It is a pink 
rose, not very large, but has an 
exquisite perfume. Moreover, the 
Senorita loved a man from her own 
people, whom her family forbade her 
to marry, and to whose memory she 
has been true all her life. 

A little further down the street, 
on the corner, stands a large white 
store. The foundation and part of 
the.walls of this building are the 
same that formed the famous old 
gambling house, “Bolo d’Ora,” 
which was built by Alvarado. The 
name was taken from a golden ball, 
which hung over the front of the 
door. 

More romance and mystery are as- 
sociated with this place in the minds 
of the Spanish people than with 
any other place in Monterey. Here 
ranches so large a man could ride all 
day on horseback and not reach their 
limit; ranches that to-day are worth 
hundreds of thousands, were lost 
and won in a night. Lives were 
taken, families ruined, friendships 
broken, over the gambling tables in 
this old house. 

After Alvarado became Governor, 
married and had a position to keep 
up before the world, he changed the 
gambling house into a mansion and 
held his receptions and entertained 
his guests in the rooms that could 


tell many tales of horror if the walls 
could only have talked. 

Hardly an American remembers 
this famous old “Bolo d’Oro,” but 
the Spanish have not forgotten it. 


Across the street stands the little, 
low Spanish theatre. It is now used 
for storing hay. The plays per- 
formed here were not great, but the 
people enjoyed them. The actors 
came from Mexico, stopping at the 
various towns along the coast. They 
were easily able to pay their ex- 
penses. This was quite distinct 
from the American theatre which is 
also a low building, standing nearer 
the bay and higher back on the hill. 
The Americans, not understanding 
the Spanish language, were lonely, 
and wanted amusements of their own 
—so gave a number of plays in this 
building which were very successful. 
This has been called the first the- 
atre in California, which is a mis- 
take. It should be called the first 
American theatre in California. At 
that time, the Americans in Mon- 
terey were soldiers, stationed there 
to keep California for the American 
Government. 

The taking of California by Com- 
modore Sloat was one of the most 
brilliant exploits in the annals of 
naval warfare. Not a drop of blood 
was shed nor a gun fired. It was a 
master stroke of strategy, and for 
it, Commodore Sloat earned the ad- 
miration and gratitude of the nation. 
A fine granite monument has been 
begun by a number of patriotic men 
to perpetuate the memory of this 
great man and the work he accom- 
plished, but strange to say, there 
has not been enough patriotism felt 
by the people of California to finish 
it. 

Not long after the Americans took 
possession of California, gold was 
discovered, and men began to rush 
in here from all parts of the world. 
It was necessary for the strangers 
to find accommodations, The Span- 
ish people could not take them into 
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their homes. There were no hotels 
or public boarding houses. 

The Spanish, when traveling, 
either stopped at the missions, where 
they were always welcome, or else 
visited friends. 

The Washington Hotel was 
opened in this emergency. It was 
a small store owned by Montenegro, 
who sold it to Tresconi and was 
turned into a hotel by him. Many 
a miner who had his little sacks 
filled with gold dust, stopped here 
for a few days, and when he left 
had hardly enough gold to pay for 
his last meal. 

In the bar-room of this old hotel 
lives have been taken, ranches have 
changed hands, and the only title- 
deeds given were the points of pis- 
tols. The earnings of months of 
hard work were swept away in a 
night over the gambling-table. Gam- 
bling was the favorite amusement 
of the miners, as it was of the Span- 
ish. 

However, in the long ball-room of 
the hotel, which occupied one entire 
side of the building, the gallant 
young officers of the American army 
gave many delightful balls and din- 
ners to the beautiful, dark-eyed 
Spanish senoritas. The young sol- 
diers were admired by the Spanish 
maidens, and some preferred them 
to lovers of their own people. The 
Pacific Hotel was started some time 
after the Washington. This was also 
kept up by miners. Close beside the 
present wharf stands the old Spanish 
customs house. From its flag-pole 
floated the first American flag—the 
one Commodore Sloat had put up 
to show that California belonged to 
the United States Government. The 
building was in a shabby, run-down 
condition, but has lately been re- 
stored. Many of the famous old 
buildings have entirely gone to ruin, 
not even an adobe being left to mark 
the spot where they stood. 

Northern California has left but 
few of its old historic relics, and its 
people know or care but little about 


its past history. ‘Lhis is a great mis- 
take. Some day when it is too late 
they will realize it. 

A little out from the center of the 

town, in the direction of Del Monte, 
stands San Carlos Chapel, which 
was founded six months before Car- 
mel Mission. This. chapel was 
smaller than the present church, 
and was intended to be used by the 
Spanish soldiers and officers  sta- 
tioned in Monterey, while Carmel 
was built for the Indians. Father 
Junipero thought it was better for 
the Indian youths to be away from 
the soldiers. Here they could carry 
on their work without interruption. 
Not only was religious instruction 
given them, but they were taught 
how to make oil from the olive and 
wine from the grape. They built 
the Mission, digging stones from the 
mountains, as well as their own 
adobe houses—soine from the aba- 
lone shells. They had _ flocks of 
sheep; from their wool they wove 
cloth, and many other useful occu- 
pations the good fathers’ taught 
them. 
The Indians loved Father Serra, 
and were broken-hearted over his 
death. Many articles belonging to. 
the Mission were lost and stolen 
then, as there was no one to take 
care of them. <A few have been 
saved, some of which are kept in the 
San Carlos Chapel, and are shown to 
tourists. 

Carmel, when seen by moonlight, 
is simply entrancing. I doubt if any 
spot on earth can be more glorious- 
ly beautiful, Words cannot describe 
it nor language portray it. 

As I stood one moonlight night 
on the top of the old stone steps and 
leaned against the belfry, I thought 
how, when all were asleep and quiet 
had fallen on the busy Mission, the 
good Father Serra must have often 
stolen to this lonely spot to think. 
While gazing on the hills standing 
out clearly in the bright light, for 
moonlight nights were ever the 
same, and the lights and_ shades 
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were just as they were then and ever 
will be (people only come and go— 
nature remains just as in the begin- 
ning), he must have often longed 
for the country, home and friends 
which he had given up in order to 
teach ignorant savages the true 
faith. 

Father Serra was a very brilliant 
man; honors and power had been 
offered him in his own country, yet 
he preferred hardships, dangers and 
suffering to luxury and ease. His 
life was given for the benefit and up- 


lifting of the poor and degraded, and 
his work was not wasted. Though 
the Indians have passed away, and 
the Mission is not used yet, his 
name will be remembered as long as 
California stands. Every one who 
visits it, no matter what his religion 
is, feels the respect and reverence 
every true man has for the one who 
gives his life for a principle and sac- 
rifices his ambitions and desires in 
order to devote his life to the good 
of mankind. Such a one was Father 
Junipero Serra. 


On a Lumber Schooner 


By Margaret Troili 


VOYAGER on one of the 
steam lumber — schooners, 
that travel up and down along 

the coast north of San Francisco 
Bay, sees an almost continuous 
slope leaning to the sea from the 
rising crest of a wall of hills. These 
hills are often coronated with trees, 
or the sides are thickly set with 
them, or they crowd down into the 
between-hill gulches. On_ these 
open, seaward slopes, a single house 
may face the ocean, or two and three 
neighbor each other, or a cluster of 
them gather into a town on the edge 
of the bluff. It all looks vague and 
friendless from the sea, perhaps be- 
cause beyond the driving breakers 
that whiten against the blurred coast 
line there are no land sounds, Only 
the quiet houses are visible, and the 
smoke signal of a mill in its gulch. 

But along the bluff there are 
pleasant roads that bind all the busy 
mill towns into one linked chain. 
Sometimes the town lies on the gen- 
tle sea slope, or descends into the 
flats by a sea-going stream, or set- 
tles on the very beach, hardly be- 
yond the reach of the tide. There 


have been sights in such a town, of 
leading citizens sawing drift wood 
on the main street. If the town 
crawls to the edge of the bluff, there 
will be a bird-cage poised on the ex- 
treme point of it, fitted with big 
timbers and cables. Otherwise, a 
wharf steps out into the sea from 
the town, and thither come the 
steam schooners and make them- 
Selves secure with many lines to 
buoys and bulk-heads. Then they 
creak and rock, while the lumber is 
lifted on in big slings or sent down, 
a plank at a time, by the crew. When 
the steamers come in under the 
bluffs, the little bird-cages thrill 
and shake with the imprisoned en- 
gine which works the cables, down 
which whizz the loads of lumber, to 
be deposited gently on the steamer’s 
deck. Like so many eager ants, 
the crew attacks them. 

The ante-room of the town from 
the sea-side is usually the lumber- 
yard, with its narrow ways between 
high, neat piles of boards. The ho- 
tel will be a box-affair, one of those 
airy structures where you may hear 
your neighbor’s last comfortable 
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grunt as he turns in bed, and the 
next morning the resounding step 
of the “morning waker’ as_ he 
knocks at the doors of the stage- 
travelers. 

Sounds of heavy, booted tread on 
the wooden side-walk, a wagon rat- 
tling past, some hilarious outburst 
from the bar below, a..d as a back- 
ground, the steady grind of the sea, 
are all the afternoon sounds. To- 
wards six o'clock, the mill whistle 
bellows, the hotels ring the bells 
or sound the gongs and triangles, 
as a summons to supper, and the 
heavy feet on the side-walk multi- 
ply. In the dining room the stranger 
receives due attention, and the wait- 
resses, of fluffy hair and many 
smart bows, wait on him with tight- 
lipped reserve. 

The streets blossom with electric 
lights; the main street quite glori- 
ous with a few blazing signs, the 
off-ways dark with a single swing- 
ing bulb in some distant cavern of 
darkness, The stranger will do well 
not to venture away from the light- 
ed main street, for there are wide, 
deep gutters, and treacherous step- 
offs, and non-present  side-walks. 
Later the band begins to play. It is 
the voice, the utterance, of the small 
town. Boys and girls in their best 
come tripping down the street. 
There is a dance in the hall. 

Early in the morning the _ mill 
whistle blows again, in long, weird 
blasts that break harshly the dreams 
of the sleepers. It will blow again 
at noon, and then it is more cheer- 
ful. Indeed, it blows for meals, 
work-time, bed-time and all other 
times necessary for every day. The 
smoke from its slack-fires will tell 
indoor people which way the wind 
is blowing. “Mill-time” rules the 
clocks and watches of the town, in 
defiance of Lick time. The mill 
dominates the town. It will ask 
you what you are doing in town, and 
you will have to explain. Its breath 
of steam and smoke is life to the 
town, and when its pipes and smoke- 


stacks no longer breathe, the town 
lingers deathward. This lingering 
is sometimes arrested when the sur- 
rounding country has developed its 
agricultural resources, and the town 
revives through the electric process 
of buying and selling. But many a 
mouldering pile, adopted by black- 
berry vines and deserted by its clus- 
ter of cabins, bears evidence to the 
finality with which the mill tow 

ceases to be. | 

But while it does exist, it is a 
bustling place, very busy cutting up 
lumber and sending it away on 
steamers. The lumber train 
screeches away back in the woods, 
and presently rounds the curve into 
town, every car laden with rough 
sections of trees. Presently it re- 
turns, empty, to the logging camps. 
There, in the dim gulches, and on 
the high, sunny ridges, men are tear- 
ing down the forests. The crash of 
trees shocks the air like thunder. 
The logs lie supine on the shadeless 
slopes, waiting to be dragged down. 
This is a lonesome country, a zone 
of silence and solitude between the 
active mill country along the coast 
and the quiet farming region in the 
valleys. 

The monotony of town life usual- 
ly develops the strolling habit, and 
the strolls lead to the discovery that 
half of the town lies in the woods. 
It is not all contained in the com- 
pact bunch of houses near the bluff. 
Little home-farms have snuggled in 
among the trees on the uncleared 
land. ‘Touching elbows with the 
town may be a small settlement— 
probably the home of foreigners. 
Russians, Fins, Italians, come to the 
mill coast town in large numbers. 
Many a foreign name swings on the 
saloon and store signs, and many of 
the doctors translate the usual in- 
formation on their office-doors into 
Finnish. All these sturdy new-com- 
ers belong to the cause of progress. 
But a walk on the beach or the bluff 
may lead one to the poor hovels of 
the Indian village—the usual ap- 
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pendix to the mill town. On the 
beach the huts are in danger from 
the tide, and from fire because the 
chimneys are of wood. ‘The very 
old people and the children are 
there, the squaws and younger men 
being at work in town. It is the old 
wild life which has sicklied in the 
smoke and steam of the mill. And 
yet, how picturesque this little vil- 
lage looks. It lies in a pine grove, 
with a green lawn between it and 
the bluff, and beyond is the sea as- 
sailing the rocks with its white in- 
fantry, and now and then lifting a 
signal column of spray over the 
edge of the land. An old fisher, bent 
under his oars, comes up the path 
from the bluff. There are shadows 
under the pines, but the higher 
slope is still warm with sunshine. 
And there, in the sunny caress, lies 
a neat shingled cottage with green 
corners and casings. A squaw is 
washing dishes inside. The other 
houses are gray and weather-worn. 
In a little kennel-like shanty sits an 
old woman in a bed which occupies 
the whole floor space. ‘Two or three 
children play near by, and a very 
old woman is feeling her way with 
the aid of a stick along the path be- 
tween two houses. Her legs and feet 
are bare, her skirt and shawl very 
shabby. buxom, red-waisted 
squaw comes to the door, and the 
three children run into ambush, 
turning round eyes and thumbs in 
mouths when safe at mother’s skirt. 

There is poverty, want and sick- 
ness in the Indian camp. But on the 
whole, the mill town is prosperous. 
Its economic force is the “com- 
pany;” the moral, the churches; 
the counteracting, the saloon; the 


social is hardly definable, for the 
town is a town of workers. If there 
is social position, it is taken by the 
ladies of the company, the bank, the 
doctors, dentists, and professors’ 
wives, and the young people whose 
fathers have made money in the 
mill. There may be glimpses of 
fashion on the street, but one skirt- 
pattern has been known to rule the 
ladies of the town. It amuses itself 
—the women of the churches ar- 
range socials, entertainments, sur- 
prise parties, for the ministers, and 
the town attends with a contribu- 
tory cake. Traveling shows stop 
overnight, and the schools give en- 
tertainments, and there is the week- 
ly dance, when the band plays. Po- 
litical meetings occur in season. 
Many a county judge will then break 
into eloquence. 

As it supports itself and amuses 
itself, the town also finds its highest 
interest in itself, Isolation makes it 
a unit. The new minister, doctor 
or teacher faces a tribunal of whose 
judging eyes he is soon aware, but 
whose spoken verdicts he seldom 
hears until he has entered the scath- 
less ranks of the old-timers. If he 
comes from a large city, it will as- 
tonish him to find what interest he 
arouses. The minister will invite 
him to church; the men to _ the 
lodges, and the ladies entertain him 
at socials. The town means well, 
and a tactful person will soon find 
himself cultivating a home-feeling 
for it. It lies on the plane of the 
average; it works; it is satisfied. 
Life has an easy, genial flow. The 
fruits of worthy labor ripen easily 
there for those who mean to be con- 
tented. 


Woman, Her Part in the World’s Progress 


By Austin Lewis 


HE history of mankind implies 
in its very significance the his- 
tory of womankind, for it is 

impossible to separate the two sexes 
in such a way as to say that this 
or that particular work is the pro- 
duct of this or that particular sex. 
The two sexes are inextricably in- 
termingled and in such guise that 
it would defy the very scissors of 


_the Fates to separate them. Men 


obtained Magna Charta, men fought 
Agincourt, men achieved the inde- 
pendence of the United States, but 
behind, impossible of being ig- 
nored, there lurks the work of wo- 
men, the patient education of the 
muscular or intellectual male, the 
actual suffering and endurance of 
the conflict. “Home they brought 
her warrior dead.” That is how 
they come home to the women; 
babies or dead, they care for them, 
nurse them, educate them, feed them 
and spare them to the common weal 
with the least possible return for 
all their labor and toil. 

The progress of the world is a 
cant phrase, which in reality implies 
but very little. Progress, except in 
the means of enjoyment, being more 
easy of access, except in the spread 
of genuine culture and the recogni- 
tion of a constantly developing ideal 
of social service, is a vain and empty 
term. It is good enough to throw 
at gaping audiences in the madness 
of contested elections; fine enough 
to enable a well-paid but not over- 
intellectually endowed parson to 
fling at a vain and ignorant congre- 
gation, but too fulsome and stupid 
for the use of thoughtful men and 
women. We, with our cheap man- 
hood and even cheaper womanhood, 
can hardly afford to use the term, 
which stands to-day for the develop- 
ment of all those vicious and degrad- 


ing tendencies which destroy both 
manhood and womanhood. It is 
better to leave out the term, to avoid 
cant, and to confine ourselves sim- 
ply to a brief statement of the work 
which woman, as woman, has actu- 
ally done, is doing, and may, if fa- 
vorable chances offer, do in the fu- 
ture. 

What she has done may be pithily 
described in the expression—every- 
thing which stands. The boundaries 
of countries vary, laws change, 
tribes disappear, but there are cer- 
tain things which survive, the in- 
delible inheritance of the race. These 
mute memorials are the evidences 
of woman’s achievements in_ the 
past. The very fire, the making of 
which separates man by a great 
dividing line from the brute crea- 
tion, was, if not her actual discov- 
ery, continued and kept alive by her. 
From the earliest days of history, it 
was woman’s work to tend the fire 
of the tribe, even as it is woman’s 
work to-day, for the most part, to 
kindle the fire on the domestic 
hearth. Pottery, another of the 
great inventions, one of those epoch- 
making discoveries which form a pe- 
riod in the history of the race, was 
probably the invention of a squaw, 
who found that by daubing mud on 
grass, a vessel made of the latter 
would hold water, and then some 
fine day, having left the vessel so 
long.on the fire that all the grass 
burned out of it, discovered, as by 
an inspiration, that the grass was 
not needed, and the first earthen- 
ware was a fact achieved, never to 
be lost by succeeding generations. 
Sewing and weaving, spinning and 
the making of leather, these were 
all the work of women, invaluable 
additions to the stock of human pos- 
sessions, found out by experimenta- 
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tion in the long days when their 
lords were away in the chase or war- 
ring for the tribe, and they remain- 
ed at home nursing the wounded 
and bringing up the young of the 
tribe to emulate the deeds of their 
fathers. 

And when we pass from these ma- 
terial achievements to others which 
are not considered to be of higher 
value, to religion and poetry, we 
find that the work of these ancient 
women was not to be despised. They 


preserved the chants of the tribes, 
they sang the marriage songs, the 
songs at the birth of the new gen- 
eration, and wailed the dirges when 


the bodies of the warriors found 
their last resting place in the tribal 
cemetery. They were the origina- 
tors and conservers of social cus- 
toms, the sticklers for etiquette, and 
by their approval or disapproval 
marked the morality of acts, thus 
setting up the first standards of tri- 
bal ethics as distinguished from the 
anti-social ethics of the men. They 
were not lacking in counsel, for the 
wise woman was ever a person of 
great importance. Woman ruled on 
one side by her beauty, on another 
by her wisdom, and it was no mere 
fabled fancy of the poet, but a rec- 


ognition of a genuine social fact 


which caused the Sibyl to be written 
down a woman. 

On the whole, it may be _ seen, 
therefore, that woman played a much 
higher role in the work of an early 
tribal community than she does at 
the present day, or than she has 
ever done since those prehistoric 
times. The growth of private prop- 
erty swallowed up in its develop- 
ment woman also, who thereupon 
became a piece of property. Her sex 
attractiveness as a means of enjoy- 
ment came to have positive value, 


and that side of her nature was of 


necessity abnormally developed, and 
when the growth of the landed es- 
tates rendered necessary the cer- 
tainty that the heir was the son of 
his father, monogamy arose and sex 


independence vanished. It is true 
that this brought with it a higher 
conception of the institution of mar- 
riage, but woman had to pay the 
penalty, which is the hardest that 
a woman can possibly pay, the loss 
of ability to choose her own mate. 
Skipping the intervening centur- 
ies, which are marked in the de- 
velopment of the race by the break- 
up of tribal relations, the spread of 
monogamy, the subjection of child- 
ren to the power of the father, and 
the consequent growth of an entire 
class of women whose sole work lay 
in serving as instruments of pleas- 
ure, we come to the Middle Ages. 
Here, in some respects due to 
the acceptance of Christianity, we 
find a more distinct recognition of 
women than in the preceding or 
classical period. That is to say, the 
woman was in some respects better 
considered than she had been among 
the Greeks and Romans, but worse 
than among the so-called barbarous 
tribes who vanquished these civil- 
ized peoples. Women had always 
played a prominent part in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church, and 
the cult of the Blessed Virgin, 
which was largely developed during 
this period, had a certain effect up- 
on the estimation in which woman 
was held, and this in its turn led 
to what is known as chivalry. Chiv- 


alry was, however, for the most part, ; 


a pretended respect, ostentatious | 
and ceremonious, but had no real | 
influence upon the relations of men 
and women. It must always be re- 
membered that such deference as 
was paid by a knight to woman was 
only paid to a lady or woman of his 
own class. Those of the lower or- 
ders were always subject to the 

whims of the aristocracy, and the 
feudal laws expressly gave the no- 

bles the fullest sexual rights as far 
as the women on their estates were 
concerned. Moreover, Christianity 
or rather that form of it which flour- 
ished at the period of which we are 
speaking, practically limited the 
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work of women to the rearing of 
children and the care of the family. 
Habitual dependence and continual 
obedience were the highest virtues 
of women, inculcated by the church. 
It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the most independent and the 
strongest women could always find 
occupation in the service of the 
church, and _ their labors in this 
field added largely to the stock of 
human comforts, as well as to cer- 
tain of the arts. 

On the whole, however, it must 
be admitted that the condition of 
women had_ greatly deteriorated 
from the times of tribal communism. 
They had no longer the conscious- 
ness that they were of actual so- 
cial value; their activities were for 
the most part confined to their own 
family. We read of no great wo- 
man in the Middle Ages, unless she 
be a great saint. Now and again, it 
is true, the lady of a castle would 
take command in the ubsence of her 
lord—one great woman, Joan of 
Arc, who has been recently canon- 
ized as a saint, marks the limits of 
woman’s achievements during that 
period. It is commonplace to speak 
of the hard conditions of the feudal 
times, of the serfdom and the class 
domination, but it must not be for- 
gotten that if man suffered, woman 
suffered still more. Under the best 
feudal conditions woman was the 
serf of a serf, and under the worst, 
she was obliged to pay the penalty 
which can always be extorted from 
her by reason of her sex, and which 
is to her the greatest of all humilia- 
tion and degradation. 

With the break-up of the feudal 
system, we come to the present time. 
Here we find woman in a transition 
state. She is partly the creature of 
a free competitive system, and 
partly hampered by the restrictions 
of the preceding period. Free com- 
petition based upon the wage sys- 
tem has been the means of taking 
woinan from the family and throw- 
ing her into the midst of society. 
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Here woman must compete not only 
with members of the other sex, but 
also with those of her own, for the 
mere means of subsistence. For- 
merly woman depended upon man 
for her livelihood; that was during 
the Middle Ages; now she is more 
and more frequently driven to seek 
her own. Middle class women are 
prone to ascribe this fact to the 
greater initiative of women under 
the present system, and praise the 
bourgeois notions of freedom of 
contract and individual liberty as 
being the foundations of women’s 
political enfranchisement. As a 
matter of fact, the process began, 
not with the intellectual women of 
sturdy independence, who sought 
to hammer out professional careers 
for themselves, but, on the other 
hand, among the uneducated of the 
lower classes. The development of | 
the textile industries, by the use. 
of steam machinery, provided a form 
of labor for which women and child- | 
ren were well suited, as it did not 
require actual physical 
strength. This development of these 
industries displaced the dominart 
form of industry and flooded the 
market with women anxious to pro- 
vide for their families by their la- 
bor. Hence began a general move- 
ment of women into the trades and 
professions, which has completely 
revolutionized the idea of the fam- 
ily prevalent in the Middle Ages. 
More and more, women invade the 
sphere of labor, which was formerly 
the exclusive possession of men, 
and thereby render the gaining of a 
livelihood both by men and women > 
more and more precarious. The | 
system not only allows, but ae 
compels, the employment of women — 
in industry of all kinds. Economic | 
necessity obliges them to take the | 
work, but tradition and their un- | 
protected state deprive them of the | 
rewards of their own labor. 

The wages of women are lower 
than those of men, even where the 
women are the more capable, and 
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this very largely because they have 
not developed the power of mutual 
co-operation which men, by their 
greater experience in the broad 
world, have succeeded in establish- 
ing. Just as the sex of woman kept 
her in a position of inferiority and 
subjection during the Middle Ages, 
so does it now under the competi- 
tive system. As woman is by na- 
ture a potential mother, she carries 
that potentiality into the factory, 
the office and the market. Only in 
comparatively few cases does she re- 
gard the work which she follows as 
the sole occupation of her life. She 
considers it for the most part as 
merely preliminary to the establish- 
ment of a home, and this fact in it- 
self prevents the organization which 
would secure for her better returns 
for her toil. The fact that women 
will accept lower wages than men 
‘is the fact which compels them to 
, accept them. Just as in the Middle 
Ages we find that the serf woman is 
inferior to the serf-man, so to-day 
we find that the working woman is 
inferior to the working man. And 
just as her sex entailed degradation 
upon her in the preceding period, so 
to-day her sex attraction is not with- 
out its influence upon her place in 
the industrial world. And the su- 
preme penalty of her inferiority is 
‘exacted to an extent hardly credible 
except to those who have examined 
‘the question. 
But while the present industrial 
system has broken up the home and 
has sent woman out to make a liv- 
ing for herself with very inadequate 
weapons for so fierce and unremit- 
ting a conflict, it has by no means 
been without its promise for a fu- 
ture position for her sex which will 
transcend in possibility of social and 
individual service any preceding 
period of history. Each society con- 
tains within itself the germs of its 
successor. The tendency of the ex- 
isting condition is to render possi- 
ble a career independent of the ca- 
reer of matrimony. Many a woman 


is able to earn her living independ- 
ent of the marriage state; she need 
not enter that state unless she feels 
herself really impelled to do so, and 
thus the choice of her mate, of which 
she was deprived by the break-up 
of the old tribal relations, will again 
be restored to her, and she need not 
marry except for the only valid rea- 
son of marriage. That this will have 
a profound influence upon the race 
is beyond all doubt. It is true that 
fewer women will probably marry, 
but it is also true that those who do 
so will not marry men who have not 
the qualities which entitle them to 
respect at the hands of women, and 
thus the powerful advantage which 
certain men possess, by virtue 
of their ability to provide a living 
will be abolished. 

On the other hand, the system 
renders possible the attainment of 
political power by women, to an 
extent which they have never up to 
the present enjoyed. The economic 
system is based upon the idea of 
equality before the law. When wo- 
men are admitted to employment, 
when they enjoy private property, 
and are able to dispose of it on the 
same terms as men, the logic of a 
political inferiority of one sex be- 
comes an absurdity. This is already 
seen, and the woman’s political 
movement in the direction of po- 
litical equality has grown up in con- 
sequence. There is no need to go 
into this matter, the facts are already 
sufficiently well known; it is but 
necessary to say that in the English- 
speaking communities in which the 
economic and political system of to- 
day is most fully developed, women 
are everywhere gradually gaining 
more and more power, and in the 
youngest and most advanced of these 
countries, the Australian Federation 
of States, they are admitted to all 
the same political rights as men up- 
on a basis of absolute equality. 

Various other reasons contribute 
to make this change all the more 
easy. Women are either very con- 
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Servative or exceedingly radical. 
The conservative element sees in 
the woman vote a barrier against 
the aggressive radicalism of the 
times, and the church in particular, 
which counts its strongest adher- 
ents among women, is only too anx- 
ious to throw the influence of its 
communicants against certain forms 
of evil which it deplores and en- 
deavors to combat. Again, the po- 
litical enfranchisement of women, 
being a somewhat _ revolutionary 
measure in the eyes of the politi- 
cians, naturally leads women to es- 
pouse the radical cause to a great 
extent, because it is here that they 
find their best supporters. On the 
other hand, the organized interests 
which tend towards the destruction 
of social life, the saloon interests and 
others of a similar character, see in 
the political power of women an 
enemy, and wherever the measure 
of political enfranchisement has 
been defeated it has been owing to 
the machinations of these interests. 

The question is naturally raised 
as to how iar the exercise of politi- 
cal rights by women will tend to- 
wards the betterment of social con- 
ditions. The ultra-revolutionary is 
apt to despise the movement upon 
the ground that the mere addition of 
some few thousands of extra voters 
will make no difference to the re- 
sults of political action, and that no 
good will therefore be achieved. In 
this there is one fallacy, or rather 


oversight, which vitiates the entire 
argument. Woman is, by virtue of 
her sex, the protectress of children. 
No one can have any doubt that the 
introduction of women into political 


life will profoundly affect the treat- 
ment of children, and thus have an 
ever-increasing good influence upon 
the race. To take a local example, 
even where women do not enjoy the 
right of voting. One of the most 
salutary laws fately passed in Cali- 
fornia has been the establishing of 
the Juvenile Court, by which child- 
ren who are showing signs of going 
astray are spared the degradation 
and risk of imprisonment and herd- 
ing with ordinary criminals. 

The woman of the future then will 
be not only a stronger individual by 
virtue of her power to earn her own 
individual subsistence, more affec- 
tionate and better able to supply the 
peculiar qualities of softness and re- 
finement with which nature has en- 
dowed her, because she will possess 
the power of choosing her own mate, 
a better mother, because she will 
only enter upon the married state 
and have children because she wants 
to, but an actual political and social 
force by virtue of her political 
power, and whatever other use to 
which she may put that power it 
will undoubtedly take: the form of 
opposition to war, and of the amelio- 
ration of social conditions, particu- 
larly for the young. 
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The Asiatic Giant 


By Thomas 


HEN the German Emperor 
W said he scented danger to 
the white race in the ag- 
gressiveness of the Chinese and 


Japanese, very many wondered if. 


Emperor William had _ caught 
glimpses of coming events. But the 
sober second thought repudiated the 
yellow peril cry, because it was be- 
lieved to be the wild imaginings of 
a spectacular ruler, who was pain- 
fully wanting in ability to penetrate 
the mysteries of racial evolution and 
the intricacies of statecraft, so the 
sound of the alarm bell died away 
in the silence of its own weakness, 
But was the Kaiser’s frenzied out- 
cry really the fancy of a restless 
mind? And has it not already borne 
good fruit? The War Lord was 
only half wrong. He should have 
called it the “Asiatic peril,’ and 
not localized it. China, of herself, 
is not a peril, nor is Japan, but Asia 
as a whole could be, and some day 
it may be, more than a menacing 
peril to the white race. It may 
sometime assume an aggressiveness 
which will be a peril of gigantic pro- 
portions to the white race. 

We have accustomed ourselves to 
measure the Asiatics and Asiatic 
character by their dreamy metaphy- 
sics, their subtle philosophies, and 
their strangely fashioned religious 
dogmas, but we are now realizing 
our mistake. The Russo-Japanese 
war has already revealed a phase of 
Asiatic character that we never sus- 
pected as belonging to the people 
of that continent. Yet had we read 
between the lines of the religio-po- 
litical and metaphysical-philosophi- 
cal utterances of Manu, Moses, 
Vyasa, Zoroaster, Krishna, Buddha, 
Confucius, and the other sages of 
Asia, we should not now find our- 
selves in such darkness concerning 
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the real character of the Asiatics. 
The elements which have forced 
Japan to the fore-front in practical 
demonstration in the strategy of 
war, in the science of Government, 
in the persistency of commerce and 
industry, in the cunning of statecraft 
and in the genius of invention, are 
not confined to the Japanese. These 
qualities are equally powerful, 
though more or less latent, in the en- 
tire Asiatic race. We-have not 
taken the correct measure of these 
people. We have judged the hornet 
by the dull and unattractive color- 
ing of his nest. We refuse to admit 
and accept the deeper meaning of 
the fact that every one of the great 
religions, religio-philosophies, meta- 
physical cults, science, alchemy and 
chemistry, and the principles of phy- 
sics, including Christianity—which 
we claim is the ethical force that 
has led the white race to its present 
high level of civilization, learning 
and personal liberty—were born 
and cradled and reared to mighty 
manhood in Asia, and wholly under 
Asiatic sanction and leadership. And 
are we of the white race not indebt- 
ed to Asia for our own beginnings? 
Are we of the white race not Ary- 
ans by blood, and did not the Ary- 
ans have their first home in Thibet, 
and did they not, like bees, swarm 
on its broad plains and immigrate 
to the four quarters of the globe? 
Were not the kings and prophets of 
Israel Asiatics? Let us not forget 
that the people of Asia—most of 
them—are our kinsmen. 

Perhaps we should not be far 
wrong were we to give the descend- 
ants of our progenitors who re- 
mained in and scattered themselves 
all over Asia credit for having some 
of the family germs of push and en- 
ergy which have enabled the “white 
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race’’ to dominate in the affairs of 
the continents of the world, albeit 
they be moss-covered by ages of 
neglect. But were not great Baby- 
lon, Medea, Persia, Assyria, Pales- 


tine, Egypt and their generals and 
statesmen and scientists and phil- 
osophers, nations and men of mighty 
force and supreme in strength of 
character? Have their descendants 
lost all the cunning, intelligence and 
genius and aggressive spirit of their 
forefathers? If they are only sleep- 
ing, what would rudely awakening 
them mean to us? If 2,000,000 sol- 
diers could be marshaled upon one 
battlefield in India 5,000 years ago, 
as recited in the Mahabharatam, to 
settle a dispute between two oppos- 
ing dynasties, could not an equally 
large military force be put upon the 
same field in our day and genera- 
tion? Let us not forget that Asia 
has a population of all of 800,000,- 
000, and that every nation of that 
country has a history that is very 
far from being barren of recitals 
of great achievements in war, in 
statecraft, in art, in science, in phil- 
osophy, and in mechanics. Perhaps 
it might be well for us to remember, 
as we look with disfavor upon the 
Chinese because of their “ways that 
are peculiar,” that 4,000 years ago 
an emperor of that empire put two 
of the nation’s astronomers to death 
because they failed to accurately fix 
the time of an eclipse of the sun. 
Perhaps it might be well, while con- 
sidering the barbarism of Asia, to 
remember that the first organized 
society for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals was founded by Asoka, 
King of Hindustan, quite 2,300 years 
ago. Indeed, he went so far as to 
order that water-troughs be placed 
at given intervals on all public 
highways to afford refreshing drink 
to wild as well as to tame animals. 
History does not justify the belief 
entertained by many of the “en- 
lightened and highly civilized white 
race” that the Asiatics have not yet 


fully emerged from the animal king- 
dom. 

All of us know something of the 
aggressiveness of the white man, es- 
pecially of the missionaries of the 
multitude of the Christian sects. We 
know that not a few of them are 
“on the make” while trying to “con- 
vert’ Asiatics to their faith. We 
know that for the most part the 
Asiatics have little. use for the 
Christian religion, and less for its 
white representatives in their coun- 
try. We know and they know that 
while the civilization of the white 
race is upon the highest level of 
“book learning,” that humankind has 
ever reached, they know, as we 
know, that our business methods as 
a rule, and our social customs, con- 
tradict and antagonize the ethical 
code of the founder of the Christian 
religion. They know, and we know, 
that professions of religious faith 
by the white race are very far re- 
moved from practice in our political, 
commercial, industrial, social and re- 
ligious life. Naturally they would 
conform to our methods rather than 
to our professions of faith were they 
to embrace Christianity. “All men 
are of one blood,” and no doubt they 
would take to doing as we do and 
not as we say with a will, since re- 
ligion, like trees, may very properly 
be judged by its fruit. We should 
not expect them to adopt higher 
standards of honesty, integrity and 
brotherhood than we have for our 
own conduct of life. After their 
conversion to Christianity they 
would turn their backs upon their 
old religions, traditions and supersti- 
tions, and conform to ours, as taught 
by and exemplified in our political, 
commercial and social customs. 

Now let us speculate upon what 
the consequence would-be in time 
to the white race were these 8o00,- 
000,000 “heathen” to embrace our 
religion and catch our step in the 
avenues of trade, industry, finance, 
capital combination, territorial rob- 
bery, political corruption, warfare 
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and commodity distribution under 
the persuading influence of warships 
and soldiers. Their history shows 
them to be not lacking in wit, wis- 
dom, bravery or invention. If their 
wit, wisdom, bravery and inventive 
genius were turned loose in the 
world in the spirit of the heartless- 
ness of the Christian nations, with 
all our warring, anathematizing and 
social ostracizing because of faith 
and dogma differences, there soon 
would be an “Asiatic peril” from 
which we might well pray the good 
Lord to deliver us. Let us not try 


to ‘“beneficently assimilate’ this 
great giant. Let him work out his 
own Salvation in his own way. Let 
us sustain close commercial rela- 
tions, but fight shy of Asia’s pig- 
tails, its josses, its social life, its 
politics and its religion. Let us give 
the Asiatics the best in us, and take 
the best in them, and above all let 
us quit sending gunboats to acquire 
“spheres of influence” lest the huge 
animal be so Christianized that he 
will want similar spheres in Europe 
and America. 


cA Lay Sermon on Immortality 


By Armond, Layman 


646 HAT shall it profit a man, 
if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own 

soul.” 

My discourse is in nowise intend- 
ed to be an attack upon so-called 
industrial trusts or other combines 
of capital. Large aggregations of 
capital, under the control of a few 
men of commanding capacity for 
management and of integrity, are 
necessary to the development of the 
resources of a country. Great busi- 
ness enterprises require vast sums 
of money in their operation—more, 
indeed, than any one man or any 
dozen of men could command indi- 
vidually. Hence, concentrated mil- 
lions of money under the direction 
of a few master minds is every- 
where recognized as an economic 
requirement in the science of com- 
merce, and when such aggregations 
are employed for the best good of 
the people, the effects are altogether 
ethical. But if employed under the 
iron hand of greed and avarice, the 
influence upon the corporation it- 


self is immoral, and to the commu- 
nity it is degrading—the tendency 
being to persuade the individuals of 
the latter to adopt the methods of 
the former in their business and so- 
cial life, thus leading them upon the 
dark and cheerless shores of soul- 
death and soul extinction. 

But the theme of my discourse, 
and my conclusions, is intended to 
deal more particularly with the in- 
dividual, and therefore I ask you, and 
you’ and you, what would it profit 
you to gain all wealth, all honor and 
the applause of all men, and be com- 
pensated for your success by annihi- 
lation of body and soul and memory 
—if at death your personality ani 
individuality should melt away into 
everlasting nothingness. Perhaps 
some of you may think to find com- 
fort in the vain and foolish thought 
that extinction of the soul would 
mean a state in which there would 
be no memory, no knowledge, no 
sense of feeling, no realization of 
having lost anything; hence, there 
would be no loss, seeing that one 
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must know the effects of conse- 
quences to realize them. But that 
is very far from being a tenable po- 
sition, because every one will testify 
that the strongest and most persist- 
ent desire in man is to have continu- 
ity of life. In fact, there is no men- 
tal science or philosophy that pro- 
vides a process of reasoning by 
which one can think of oneself as 
having no individualized existence. 
However bad, however brutal, how- 
ever steeped in depravity one may 
become, there never would come a 
time when one would not prefer to 
retain one’s identity—one’s indi- 
viduality—than to accept relief by 
extinction. The suicide is stimu- 
lated to take his life by the hope 
that through the act he will secure 
a more satisfying state of existence, 
not a condition of non-being. All 
men hope for not only life beyond 
the grave, but a nearer approach to 
an ideal life. But what is hope in 
the sense I use the word? 

If you will take the trouble to 
analyze hope, you will find that 
hope’s truest synonym is life, and 
that continuity of life and hope are 
essentially one. One does not hope 
for that which one is knowingly al- 
ready possessed of, and it is this 
hope that continuous individualized 
life may be made a reality—that the 
power to know and be known may 
be continuous—that establishes and 
maintains belief in possible immor- 
tality. But if such hope is never 
permitted to culminate in satisfy- 
ing fruition, would not the pictured 
ideal of the heart be more cruel than 
the mockery of the mirage? Would 
hope itself be less than the essence 
of the fiendishness of all hells con- 
spiring to add misery and desola- 
tion to humanity’s paths of going 
and coming? 

In the long ago, Job asked: “If 
a man die, shall he live again?” 
With all his wisdom, Job could find 
no Satisfying answer to his own 
question—nor can you, other than 
in the realms of reason, logic and 


justice. But would reason or logic 
or a sense of justice lead one to 
search for grapes in a cluster of 
thistles, or for wheat in the pod of 
the poison weed? Would not one 
return with empty basket? 

A fig tree stood a little way off, 
clothed in all the grandeur of its 
dark green foliage. The earth had 
given to its roots the best of its 
energizing life forces. The sunshine 
and the rain and the dew and gen- 
tle winds had not refused it their 
blessings. It grew and spread its 
graceful branches. It assumed the 
grandeur of a god in the world of 
fruit trees. stateliness and 
thrift marked it outwardly as the 
home of figs in boundless plenty. 
The Lord Christ saw the tree in all 
its splendid outward strength and 
beauty. .He would eat of its deli- 
cious fruit, all hidden beneath deep- 
dyed foliage, but when he reached 
forth his hand to gather figs, he 
found “nothing but leaves.” It was 
a figless tree. He cursed it, and it 
died the death of the unworthy of 
immortality. So, too, will the most 
careful search fail to discover an im- 
mortal soul inhabiting the body of 
one whose highest ideal life is per- 
sonified in greed, in avarice, in sel- 
fishness, and in the lusts of the 
flesh. 

Yes, a man may “lose his own 
soul,” 

“Work out your own salvation,” 
has been the injunction of every 
Avatar. This means, if it means 
anything, that individual salvation 
is individual immortality, and that 
unsecured salvation means that im- 
mortality has not been acquired, and 
if it has not been acquired, it fol- 
lows logically that one is not pos- 
sessed of it, and hence is not im- 
mortal. But what is individual sal- 
vation or immortality of the soul? It 
is the ethical compensation for a 
righteous life. But if the life be 
unrighteous, would the compensa- 
tion be immortality just the same? 
If so, let us eat and drink and pan- 
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der to our lower nature, for we are 
superior to the law of ethical cau- 
sation. 

St. Paul says that mortality must 
put on immortality to be immortal. 
The only reasonable interpretation 
of this is that immortality is some- 
thing to be acquired, and St, Paul 
is indorsed by Krishna, Buddha, 
Christ and every other Avatar, as 
well as by logic, reason and the sci- 
ence of being. 

No man is an immortal being—no 
soul is immortal by reason of any 
innate or inherent qualities or gifts 
or intellectuality. But every soul 
has ample opportunity, ample in- 
herent qualities and ample intellec- 
tuality to acquire individualized im- 
mortal life. 

If the farmer sow his field of se- 
samum, will the harvest be golden 
corn? No more will he who sows 
to the base desires the seed of lust 
harvest immortality. In all things 
man reaps as he sows. Only the 
dogmas of theologians encourage 
the hope that a man may have the 
product of a life of iniquity turned 
into righteousness in the twinkling 
of an eye, and rewarded by the ethi- 
cal compensation of immortality 
with the gods. The Lord Christ 
never so much as hinted that the 
ethical harvest of the soul will be 
other than the legitimate product of 
the seed that was sown. If, on the 
other hand, man has a soul, or is 
a soul, that was given to him by the 
Creator and wrought out of the at- 
tributes of the Infinite, it would be 
an immortal entity, and could not 
be lost or destroyed, because such 
immortality would be neither creat- 
able nor destructible. The fallacy 
of such a dogma is apparent in the 
face of the. known fact that Neir- 
vana, or Heaven, stands for the cul- 
mination in victory of the soul over 
those things which war against a 
righteous life. 

Because a man has a mortal soul 
which possesses possibilities of im- 
mortality, the Christs and the Bud- 


dhas urge man to work out his pos- 
sibilities and be saved from _ soul 
death. I say again that none of the 
Avatars or world saviors ever as- 
serted that man, by his very nature, 
possessed a something that is an 
individualized immortal entity, be- 
ing or life. I do not hesitate to say 
that there is not an intimation in na- 
ture, nor in logic, nor in reason that 
justifies belief in the dogma that 
man is by his nature an immortal 
being, but I do say that he possesses 
the attributes—the materials from 
which he may create for himself in- 
dividualized soul immortality. That 
is to say, no man inherits individ- 
ualized immortality, but all men 
may acquire it. Individualized im- 
mortality, or immortal soul life, is 
the ethical compensation for having 
worked out one’s salvation and 
reaching the heights of wisdom and 


spirituality beyond this field of 


action. 

Nevertheless, individualized im- 
mortality is secured only in the 
flesh. One does not die to become 
immortal. One has acquired im- 
mortality when in him is the ful- 
fillment of the law of ethical causa- 
tion—when he is closing his life 
count in the flesh. ‘To be a god in 
hereafter, one must be a god here 
and now.” 

So also is the soul lost while still in 
the flesh. It is in the work-shop of 
the flesh that salvation is secured, or 
refused. “All souls are mine saith 
the Lord.” ‘The soul that lives in 
sin it shall die.” 

“As a man thinketh so is_ he.” 
Suppose the thinker to be a farmer. 
His salvation is to be worked out 
in the cultivation of his field to good 
corn, but he prefers to cultivate 
weeds, gradually crushing out and 
casting out the corn, until weeds and 
only weeds are to be found in the 
field. On the other hand, suppose 
the thinker, or soul, persisted in his 
struggle against weeds in the field 
of his life, uprooting it, and substi- 
tuting for them the spiritual corn of 
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holy love, righteousness and divine 
wisdom, would not that be working 
out his salvation and winning indi- 
vidualized immortality, wherein 
there would be no element of dis- 
solution or destruction? Hence, it 
follows that man does not receive 
immortal individuality as an inheri- 
tance. That is a condition of indi- 
vidualized existence that is to be 
secured by diligent and persistent 
effort. | think practically every one 
of the great religions confirm this 
theory of immortality, and of the 
soul. 

Individuality is the sublimest of 
God’s plans for the spiritual evolu- 
tion of the thinker from the confu- 
sion of his beginnings away to the 
mountain of Zion, where the per- 
sonification of wisdom and right- 
eousness is seen in true manhood 
and true womanhood. Since, then, 
immortal life is a condition to be 
acquired, would it be entering too 
far into the field of the speculative 
to wonder what percentage of hu- 
manity acquires it? Personally, I 
think such speculation altogether 
wholesome and instructive. 

Who of us is wise enough to dis- 
cern the line which separates ani- 
mal from human existence? Solomon 
says: “I said in my heart concern- 
ing the estate of the sons of men 
that God might manifest them, and 
that they might see that they them- 
selves are beasts. 

“For that which befalleth the sons 
of men befalleth beasts, even the one 
thing befalleth them; as the’ one 
dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they 
all have one breath; so that a man 
has no pre-eminence above the 
beast. 

“All go to one place: all are of 
the dust and all turn to dust again. 

“Who knoweth the spirit of man 
that it goeth upward, and the spirit 
of the beast that it goeth downward 
to the earth.” 

An apple tree puts forth 10,000 
blossoms, and the most critical bo- 
tanical analysis will reveal no dif- 


blos- 
soms—their several organs and col- 
orings appear outwardly to be per- 


ference between the several 


fect. Outwardly, every blossom 
gives promise of developing into a 
sound and fully rounded out ap- 
ple. But when the fruit harvest sea- 
son comes, the Lord of the Orchard 
finds that only 1,000 blossoms have 
matured into apples, the other 9,000 
having not only failed to become 
fruit, but have lost their individual- 
ity by falling to the ground and be- 
coming extinct as blossoms. My 
own opinion is that about that same 
percentage of human entities on the 
tree of Life become individualized 
immortal souls, and about the same 
great odds finally fare no better than 
did the blossoms that returned to 
their several elements. “Many are 
called, but few are chosen.” “Nar- 
row the way, and few there be that 
enter thereat.” The Lord Christ 
warned the people to fear that which 
is able to destroy the soul. Paul 
tried hard to impress upon _ the 
minds of the Romans that the wages 
of sin is soul death, and that doc- 
trine was the burden of Christ’s 
teaching, as well as that of the apos- 
tles and the chosen disciples. Israel’s 
wisest man and greatest preacher, 
as well as teacher, in describing the 
fate of the soul that refuses to ac- 
individualized 


quire immortality, 
says: “If ever the silver cord be 
loosed, or the golden bowl be 


broken, or the pitcher be broken at 
the fountain, or the wheel broken at 
the cistern, then shall the dust re- 
turn to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it.” 

But what is it, some may ask, that 
loosens the silver cord; that breaks 
the golden bowl; that breaks the pit- 
cher at the fountain; that breaks the 
wheel at the cistern; that prevents 
mortality putting on immortality? 
I answer, conduct of life that glori- 
fies and deifies animal nature by 
worshiping at the altar of Evil and 
calling it Good. The incense that 
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rises from that altar is perfumed 
vice, gilded lust, icy greed, grasp- 
ing selfishness, and, worst of all, the 
infamy of measuring another’s 
higher and truer self by one’s own 
lower self. 


Man is always looking for some- 
thing, and as the incentive to seek 
is born of that which dominates in 
his soul, he never fails to find what 
he is looking for—if not without, 
surely within himself. 


The North Countrie 


By Nellie Rickey 


ITH the annual return of 
days that have been spent 
in resting from the weary, 
every-day work, one begins to plan 
a vacation, a getting away from the 
city, with its wind and dust and 
noise, and I am telling you of one 
happy vacation, hoping that you can 
also visit this great “North coun- 
trie,’ and visit it soon, for even now 
the eye of the lumberman is upon 
it, and the time is not far distant 
when all will be changed. To the 
lover of nature in its virgin state, 
no place could give greater delight. 
It abounds in the very things to- 
day that it did ages ago. The hand 
of the Master is still visible. Man 
has left untouched as yet these mon- 
ster trees and growing green things, 
but their days are numbered, and 
very soon the writers of this coun- 
try will tell you of mills and rail- 
roads, noise and turmoil. “All things 
come to those who wait,” it is said, 
and the very small population of this 
land have waited long for the com- 
ing of mill-men and rejoice at the 
prospect of the sale of their “timber 
claims,’ upon which they have 
squatted lo! these many years. It 
means money for their trees and fine 
lands for dairying purposes, after it 
is cleared, or if both trees and land 
are sold, a great fortune, it seems to 
them, whose means have been so 
limited. Our party was composed of 
four men and we two women, who 


decided to go at the proverbial elev- 
enth hour, with many misgivings, it 
must be acknowledged, as to our 
ability to make the overland journey 
of two hundred miles through this 
northern part of Humboldt County, 
and the length of Del Norte. It was 
our woman's. curiosity that decided 
for us—a curiosity of which any wo- 
man might well be proud; a desire 
to see the wonders and beauties of 
this magnificent country, of which 
so little is heard and so much could 
be told. But who can describe it, 
after seeing it? This land of trees 
and ferns and the wild azalea so 
loved by Muir—this land of wild 
berries growing in rank luxuriance, 
and to be had for the picking; this 
land of magnificent redwoods, whose 
mighty trunks are branchless for a 
hundred feet or more, and straight 
erect and majestic, and the green top 
so far away, makes one feel as if in 
the presence of assembled centuries. 
Here they are in countless millions, 
no two alike, each made more beau- 
tiful than its neighbor by some deft 
turn of Mother Nature’s hand—a 
burl here, a knot there, a hollow one 
in all shades of brown, rotting wood, 
but most beautiful of all, from an ar- 
tistic standpoint, the ones that have 
tired of standing all the years “for 
nothing,” as the children say, and 
have lain themselves down to rest, 
and out of which are growing beau- 
tiful ferns and vines and the red 
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huckleberry that is so like an im- 
mense maiden-hair fern—a tangle of 
loveliness beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. Irom the wise man’s point of 
view, these trees are of no value, for 
he is looking for marketable timber 
to make into lumber to be sent to 
Manila, Honolulu, Australia, and 
England, to say nothing of the home 
market. It was business and pleas- 
ure for these wise men but all pleas- 
ure for we wise women, for so we 
decided that we should be called, as 
did the men. We knew before we 
started that there were two hundred 
miles of driving before us, some- 
times over grades hundreds of feet 
in the air, with the ocean beneath 
us, for this road is sometimes in and 
sometimes out of the woods. We 
knew, too, that we were going away 
from hotels and farm ,houses, and 
that we must eat and sleep as we 
could for the next ten days. We 
started at five o'clock Monday 
morning, July Ist, from near Arcata, 
Humboldt County. We drove forty 
miles the first day through a coun- 
try of small farms, and passed 
through the town of Trinidad, reach- 
ing Orick at five o’clock. Here we 
pitched tent and prepared our first 
camp dinner. We were very tired, 
of course, and slept the sleep of the 
just at a farm house that night, 
and were up bright and early a lit- 
tle stiff and sore, but anxious to 
be on our way, and see what this day 
would bring forth. Our first day’s 
journey was along the ocean, and 
partly through redwoods that we 
then thought wonderful, but upon 
our return seemed very small, but 
the drive through them will never 
be forgotten, for here we first saw 
the undergrowth of sword 
rank, luxurious and graceful, and as 
thick as the grass in your lawn. 
When out of the redwoods and on 
the road along the ocean, the moun- 
tains were covered so thick as to be 
impenetrable, and as high as the 
seat of the buggy, with the common 
fern, the woodwardia. Never for 


ferns, | 


one mile of that two hundred miles 
that we drove were we out of ferns. 
Mountain after mountain of them. 
Sometimes the wild azalea was 
growing among them, and again the 
wild rose, not a bunch occasionally, 
but acres of them, their perfume 
greeting us sometimes before we 
saw them around the curve in the 
road—such beauty and fragrance be- 
ing wasted upon the ocean air. July 
2d we drove through ferns and red- 
woods, around mountain grades and 
around canyons that we did not 
dare look at, the Devil’s Canyon and 
the Devil’s Slide both being terrify- 
ing in their height. It was all very 
grand and a never to be forgotten 
experience, but we sighed with re- 
lief when we were once more in the 
dear old redwoods and reaching for 
the salmon and thimble berries that 
nodded to us as we passed in the 
most irritating manner. Early 
morning found us at the Klamath 
River, where we were ferried across 
to the little Indian village of Re- 
qua. 

Here we spent the night at a 
place called a hotel, kept by a white 
man and his half-breed wife. Upon 
the banks of the Klamath were many 
small boats and canoes, and many 
Indians were being taken across to 
Old Requa on the opposite side, for 
there was to be a great Fourth of 
July celebration, which would last 
three days and nights. A more pic- 
turesque sight than was presented 
there could hardly be imagined. Old 
squaws, dressed in old Indian fash- 
ion, with baskets or squaw caps up- 
on their heads, and nothing upon 
their feet and legs; the Indian men 
in American clothes, but mostly 
bared as to legs and feet also, for 
there was a long stretch of mud to 
be walked through after leaving the 
canyons. The Indians gather from 
all over the country for this annual 
celebration. The first night was de- 
voted entirely to the medicine 
dance. The second night to the 
“white man’s dance,” and the third 
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night to Indian dances. How we re- 
gretted then that we could not be 
present, and how glad we were that 
we were not when we heard upon 
our return of the general mix-up of 
whites, Indians and whiskey. 

July 3d we drove down to Mill 
Creek, seven miles east of Crescent 
City, and were continually meeting 
wagon loads of Indians on their way 
to Requa. They usually had spring 
wagons and two horses, and there 
was always a full load of men, wo- 
men and children. We met one fam- 
ily walking. ‘Their home was fully 
twenty miles from Requa, but they 
were trudging along and carrying a 
big, fat baby. Aside from their dis- 
tinctive Indian color and features, 
they did not differ from the common 
class of people that we see every 
day. Shirt waists and sailor hats 
were worn by the young women, 
though some had big hats of black 
or white straw trimmed with bright 
colored artificial flowers and cheap 
lace. The men wore store slothes 
of the cheapest kind, with no 
thought as to fit. Some of them 
have comfortable little houses and 
support their families in what they 
call comfort. 

At Requa there is a fish cannery 
(salmon), which buys all the fish 
the Indians catch. For miles before 
reaching and after leaving Requa 
the country is settled by squaw men, 
and their families of half-breed chil- 
dren are objects of pity when one 
thinks how much worse off they are 
than the Indians who have a place 
and a people where they feel at 
home, but the poor half-breed is de- 
spised by the whites, and he in turn 
despises the Indians. It was amus- 
ing at Requa to hear a half-breed 
man tell of the Indian dance and 
laugh about it, as if it was as for- 
eign and strange to him as to us. 

Our drive on July 3d was 
through the finest redwoods that we 
saw on the trip, and still grew this 
gorgeous carpet of ferns, and it 
seems a pity that the wise man and 


others are planning mills and rail- 
roads through this land of silent 
beauty. ‘Lhe days of this virgin for- 
est are numbered, and with the ad- 
vent of mills, men and machinery, 
will go, and forever, this grandeur, 
this deep, strange silence and this 
peace which “passeth all  under- 
standing.” 

We passed the 4th of July quietly 
in camp, on the banks of beautiful 
Mull Creek. The comparison between 
this Independence Day and others 
in years gone by was very marked. 
No fire-crackers, no bombs, no an- 
vils, no parades, no speech-making, 
no reading of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, but a day full of quiet 
and peace and adoration of the han- 
diwork of the Master. 

Here we made the acquaintance 
of a most delightful old couple who 
lived a mile from our camp. With 
them we spent two nights, and never 
will we forget their genuine hospi- 
tality. It was nine o'clock at night 
when we knocked for admittance, 
and such a sight as greeted our eyes! 
We were very cold, and the great 
home-made fire-place, six feet high 
and six feet wide, was full of logs, 
and the firelight on the old brown 
wood of the house that was built 
by the owner’s hands thirty-three 
years before, made a picture worthy 
a great artist. For thirty-two years 
they had packed on mule-back all 
their supplies, but a year before 
they had built a piece of road from 
the house to the main road, and now 
could drive in and out. They had 
never had a cooking stove until a 
few years ago. They had baked and 
boiled at the old fire-place. Rag 
carpets were everywhere, and our 
bed consisted of a straw tick or bed, 
and an old-time feather bed. Old- 
timey as could be, but good hearts, 
were there, and that is what makes 
happiness. 

In our camp was a tree with many 
arrows shot into it, and we were 
told that these trees are never fell- 
ed by mill men, but left standing 
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with the arrows in them. ‘The In- 
dians have some superstition in re- 
gard to them, and each one would 
send an arrow into the “arrow tree” 
when passing it. 

July 5th saw us journeying on- 
ward, and we reached our destina- 
tion, Smith River, that night. An- 
other day of delight in the redwoods, 
mingled with regret that we would 
so soon be at the end of the jour- 
ney. We found a comfortable ho- 
tel at Smith River, at which we re- 
mained until Sunday afternoon, 
when we started on our homeward 
journey. 

While at Smith River we visited 


the Indian village situated on an 
island in the mouth of the river, 
where it empties into the ocean. 
Here we bought Indian baskets and 
relics that are now very hard to ob- 
tain. The home trip was just as 
delightful, except the feeling that 
something altogether lovely was 
passing out of our lives. There 
seems to be an element of gypsy in 
all of us, and it is only by getting 
close to the heart of nature, as we 
have been, that one is _ satisfied. 
Would that every tired man and 
woman might rest brain and nerves 
as we did in this forest primeval, 
this “north countrie.” 


At Parting 


By Stanly Coghill 


A cypress-shaded memory of the past, 
Yew-shrouded and suffused with mist of tears, 
Is life to me, and all the coming years 

Turn backward, groping for the overcast 
Dead Faith in thee; and tho’ the Reason spurn 
Yet still will Love triumphant claim his due, 
And all the worlds seem but a throne for you. 
The earth is but an altar-stone where burn 
The fires I lit to lost and perished creeds 

Of thee; thro’ night’s dim waste of Joy in Pain 
You come to me a crowned Queen again, 
And then the Sun, malignant, eastward speeds 
And daylight with its mocking memory 

The arid stretch of Time makes desolate. 
Too brief is life that I should consecrate 
New Goddesses and Faiths in place of thee; 
And even Eternity that Time survives 

Is all too weak that it should conquer this, 
The memory of that despairing kiss 

Pressed on thy hand at parting of our lives. 
So must I live, sadder than throneless king, 

A priest of perished creeds and fallen shrines, 
Muttering prayers disjointed—broken lines 
Of the full song that I must never sing. 
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The Crows of Ensenada 


By Virginia Garland 


N Ensenada, the crows are every- 

where; along the shore, on the 

high-bowldered uplands above 
the bay, calling from  canyon- 
creased lands back from the ocean; 
walking over thresholds in the vil- 
lage. ‘Their unceasing cawing drops 
creaking down from overhead, as 
they cut their black flight through 
the slower sailing of the gulls, above 
the bay of Todos Santos, They pre- 
side over this picturesque sea-port, 
border town of Lower California. 

I believe their keen, prying eyes 
see all the happenings of the port, 
know all the high officials, all the 
worthless folk. A dignified charac- 
ter meets with their respect, but let 
a lazy, mescal-filled fellow lie out 
on the sand dunes, and they gather 
to pull at his clothing, to caw and 
jeer. They are on the qui vive when 
a man starts with a _ shovel and 
bucket for the clam beds. As he 
leaves his door, they wheel’ over- 
head and follow. At a distance they 
walk behind him, talking among 
themselves, waiting to pick up the 
mollusks his shovel has crushed into 
and cast aside on the sand. 

When on: Sunday the members 
of the Mexican band gather in the 
small dusty plaza and play their 
amorous, rhythmic Spanish airs, I 
have watched the crows perched on 
the outskirts of the squares, for once 
their harsh clamor unsounding, lis- 
tening in evident enjoyment to the 
music. Often have I laughed to my- 
self, looking up and seeing these 
cynical, black-feathered sages, these 
glossy-winged philosophers, looking 
down at me and at the people of En- 
senada; peering down, keen, curi- 
ous, and have felt they were weigh- 
ing our affairs, judging, and I doubt 
not, sneering. 

When the great white, diaphan- 


ous, creepy petals of the Matilija 
poppy stand in tall, glorious ranks 
on hill side and in canyons, before 
the yerba mansa has carpeted with 
white blossoms the moist, green 
places on yellowed slopes, the 
crows begin their spring love dances 
along the sea shore. ‘Two by two, 
with half-lifted wings, they spring 
and wheel around each other, walk- 
ing, dipping, bowing, strutting. One 
springs low into the air, the other 
hovers over, both moving slowly up 
the beach, wings keeping time to- 
gether, one bird just above the 
other, waving, fluttering, graceful, 
palpitating, in perfect rythm, meas- 
ured to the music of the waves. 

Without the scavenger crows, 
gulls and vultures, Ensenada would 
be a place of fever, for it has no 
sanitary system of sewage. How- 
ever, no scrap of food or garbage 
has a chance to breed sickness, 
nothing escapes their ravenous hun- 
ger. Down the street come two 
prisoners from the cuartel, carrying 
garbage, guarded by the soldiers. 
Over them flap the crows, waiting 
until the refuse is cast into the 
ocean, darting down and out into 
the water, running after floating 
scraps, hanging over the waves to 
snatch some desired piece, always 
quicker, bolder than the gulls. Walk 
through the dark town at night and 
you startle groups of birds eagerly 
scanning every corner and. cranny 
of the street for refuse. The vul- 
tures flap heavily up, the gulls rise 
in tangled flight, but the crows 
merely step to one side, black in the 
blackness ; a caw is all you know of 
theif presence. 

There are those in Ensenada who 
smile at my enthusiasm over the 
dirty, quaint little town, but the 
amused toleration the crows show 
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me I feel more keenly. To-night 
there is a baile at the Customs 
House; they are treading “la dan- 
za,’ that languorous Spanish waltz 
in which each hesitating step seems 
the last, but which throbs on and 
on until the slow, lazy fascination 
of it gets into one’s blood. The 
windows are thrown wide, the heavy 
odor of jasmine drifts into the hall. 
I discover against the dark, star- 
dusted sky, an old crow perched on 
the sill, watching me with an 
amused, blase air. “No doubt,” I 
say to him, “this is not new to you; 
you and your grandfathers and your 
great-great grandfathers have 
watched the Mexican dancing, but 
it is all very novel and charming to 
me, and you will please take your- 
self and your cynical old eyes off.” 
He bursts into shrieks of derision 
and flaps away into the night. 

But it is only the inhabitants of 
the town, or the stupid gulls and 
buzzards, with whom they congre- 
gate and tyrannize over, that call 
forth the scorning of the crows. The 
white, firm, mile after mile of curv- 
ing beach; the blue, rippling bay; 
the barren mountains, played over 
by opal lights; the wild rocks piled 
up in terraces from the shore; the 
deep, azure sky over Ensenada, the 
crows take delight in, with me. 

Once I became interested in the 
actions of two birds whose habit 
it was to fly every day up and down 
the face of a certain cliff overhang- 
ing the bay, calling to each other, 
often gazing down as if they hid 
some treasure there and disappear- 
ing at times into some spot I could 
not see. When the birds were away 
I resolved to investigate, so half- 
crawling, | stumbled down the cliff 
until I reached a tiny sand bar on 
the undersweeping shore. Here I 
found a small cave hollowed out of 
the rocks. The tide was out, leav- 
ing an entrance possible. With dif- 
ficulty I crawled into it, and found 
myself in a weird, enchanting place. 
Here no sunlight ever came, only 


the pale, reflected light of the sea. 
Little brown-green pools lay in 
dimples of the rocks, colored 
mosses clung dripping to the sides, 
things brightly wet, pebbles, ane- 
mones, sea weed, shells glistened. 
Silence was there, except the sound 
of a crab scutting away and _ the 
voice of the ocean outside, threaten- 
ing and soothing at the same time. 
Without seeing me, the two crows 
returned and lit at the entrance, 
looking out at sea, nodding to each 
other, turning eyes up to the sky, 
glancing serenely, dreamily, with an 
air of ownership into the cave where 
I had hidden behind a stone. Such 
shrieking when I moved, such in- 
dignant rage at my intrusion! They 
hung suspended at the _ entrance, 
glaring in at me, calling me all sorts 
of names. What did they come to 
this cave for? What was it attract- 
ed these birds to the spot? Nota 
nesting sight; no food was there 
but the one fleeing crab. I cannot 
but think they came to admire and 
gloat over the various bright, gleam- 
ing objects there and the strange 
shimmering sealight in the cave. 
On nights when the moon rises 
late, I walk with the Consul down 
the long, deserted, abandoned 
wharf. The water swings and mur- 
murs against the dark, shaky piles 
beneath; the crows are perched on 
the girders below, paying no atten- 
tion to us, standing silent, as we 
stand for an hour, watching the 
phosphorescent, curving sweep of 
the waves as they flash into the 
gloom on the shore, Off in the town, 
moving, twinkling lights, show 
where the band is playing before 
the Governor’s house, accompanied 
by the cuartel soldiers, turning and 
countermarching with torches, The 
strain of “La Golindrina” reaches 
us, now faint, now clear; a bugle 
call rings out loud and mellow. The 
crows pay no attention to these 
sounds, the usual noise of the town 
disturbs them not. In a row they 
stand, nodding, drowsy. But now 
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some other sound has caught their 
ear. They move uneasily, rouse 
themselves. They hear the almost 
silent, smothered dip of an oar. They 
wait, heads stretched out, lowered 
from their shoulders, questioning 
this creeping, furtive noise. Sud- 
denly the air is filled with black 
wings, with grating, rasping, ex- 
cited cawing. My friend steps to 
the side of the wharf and _ looks 
down. A vessel for days has been 
lying out on the water; a small boat 
is attempting to land something on 
the wharf platform. A conversation 
in Spanish ensues, ending in a final 
“vamoos!” from the Consul. “Smug- 
glers,” he explains to me. The man 
paddles back cursing the crows and 
star-gazing couples. 

So it is; each day the crows give 
me something to wonder or to laugh 
at. If the pleasure of the town palls 
upon me, I have but to look to 
these clever birds, to watch their 
ever entertaining antics, or to seek 
with them the inspiration of the 
wide sea and earth and sky. 

Then comes the day when I leave 
the peninsula town. As the vessel 
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glides out into the glassy, morning- 
tranquil bay, Ensenada slips from 
sight around a bend. Ensenada, hot 
and dusty, but charming. Gone are 
the parched, nondescript houses; 


the sombre, dark faces; intense gut- 
tural voices; passion-flashing eyes; 
the unhealthy odors; the blue, burn- 
ing skies; touches of bright color; 
broken, uneven sidewalks; water 
jars; burros; sea gulls; gleaming 
bay; slow, heavy buzzards; grim 
mountains, oft softened in tender 
light; little black soldiers; drums, 
bugle notes, and that strange, smil- 
ing touch of glamour these people 
cast over their very ugliness. 

Over all, the crows fly, black, 
cawing, derisive, knowing well 
these village folk; curious of all the 
details of their lives; prying into 
their kitchens; walking silent on 
moonlight nights behind lovers; but 
keeping their own domestic life, 
covert, hidden. 

It is the crows I see and hear last; 
lacing their flight back and _ forth 
above the bay of Todos Santos; the 
wise, uncanny crows of Ensenada. 


The World 


By Sadie Bowman Metcalfe 


A dreaming world I watched with languid eyes, 
Through mists of half-ope’d buds and pearly skies— 
And all her tender morning message seemed ; 
To bid me dream, and so—I slept—and dreamed. 


A laughing world awoke and bade me wake— 
Bade me of laughter, life and love partake— 

So, with the gay abandon of a child, 

I woke, pursued the laughing world—and smiled. 


An anguished world touched me... 


and silently 


Through all a long, long night clung close to me— 
And all my dreams and smiles with tears I give 
Back to the living, anguished world—and live! 


The Intrigues of a Modern Uriah Heap 


A True Story. 


By John 


T was between twelve and one 
o’clock at night. The stately 
mansion of Colonel Warren 

Dinsmore was ablaze with electric 
light, the lawn decorated with Jap- 
anese lanterns, the interior dressed 
with flowers, exhaling the sweetest 
aroma; the stringed orchestra pealed 
forth delicious strains, the gay and 
happy guests were gliding through 
the mystic maze of the cotillion, 
when the sudden and unexpected ar- 
rest of one of the gay participants 
in the dance by a blue-coated myr- 
midon of the law caused consterna- 
tion to reign unrestrained. The 
scene above described took place in 
the winter of the year at the wedding 
reception of Ethel Dinsmore, the 
accomplished and beautiful daugh- 
ter of the irascible old Colonel. Her 
brother, Richard Dinsmore, whom 
she loved devotedly, had been in- 
sulted, humiliated and _ disgraced. 
Since his mother’s death, twenty 
years before, he had turned all his 
attention, thoughts, love and affec- 
tion to his only loyal friend, Ethel, 
who had now become a bride. 
father, who was a cold, grasping, 
irascible business man, had_ given 
him a position in his bank, and left 
him to mark out his own career. 

As years rolled on, the old man 

became more morose and tryannical, 
mistreating and mistrusting all 
except his daughter and his cashier, 
David Hunter, who had an irresist- 
ible influence over him. He was a 
reserved and quiet man, and pre- 
sented to his fellows in the bank an 
affable exterior, and knowing Dick’s 
fondness for a good time and his 
generous disposition, they became 
constant companions at dinner, at 
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the opera and at the track, where 
they rivaled each other in staking 
the ponies. Dick’s inexperience at 
the game cost him the loss of his 
small salary. When it was gone, 
his friend’s went as recklessly as his 
own, and poor Dick became more 
and more involved in the meshes of 
the seductive game. 

Shortly before his arrest, a sud- 
den and unexpected call was made 
upon the bank ior a foreign collec- 
tion over which Dick had control; 
the amount could not be met; there 
was a shortage which could not be 
explained by the books; it was dis- 
covered the very day of the recep- 
tion. The old man was wild with 
rage, and cursed with a violent tem- 
per, which had become aggravated 
as his years increased; turned a 
deaf ear to reason or fair play, and 
firmly believed that his son was a 
thief. Deaf to all entreaties of the 
directors who believed in Dick, and 
who asked for an investigation, he 
summarily dismissed him from the 
bank and swore to a _ complaint 
charging him with embezzlement. 
To further insult and humiliate him, 
he ordered that the warrant be 
served upon him at the reception. 
But all did not desert nor abandon 
him—the beautiful bride denounced 
her father’s act as an outrage. “My 
brother is innocent, and I will prove 
it,’ she said. “My father knows 
that I will dedicate my energies and 
my life in establishing his _ inno- 
cence.” 

Dick’s friends in the bank, who 
were legion, rallied to his sup- 
port. They all loved him for his 
manliness of character, for his soft 
and sensitive nature, his goodness of 
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heart and refinement of mind, and 
with Ethel’s husband, now enlisted 
in his cause, they employed a dis- 
tinguished criminal lawyer, Lean- 
der Thornton, to defend the luckless 
boy. 

Soon the trial came on. The un- 
natural father swore that Dick alone 
had access to the books and money 
of the Collection Department; that 
he was living beyond his means and 
spending money recklessly at «the 
track. Dick testified that the en- 
tries were in his handwriting, but 
the figures were interpolated by an- 
other. Experts so swore, but pre- 
judice against expert testimony, the 
father’s influence in the realms of 
finance, his influence in the com- 
munity, convinced the jury, which 
pronounced the verdict which made 
Dick Dinsmore a social outcast and 
a felon. 

The court, in passing sentence, 
expressed itself as satisfied of the in- 
nocence of the defendant, and re- 
gretted that it was compelled to pass 
sentence, and imposed the minimum 
penalty of one year. 

Thornton now began a vigorous 
examination, and after an inexhaust- 
ible and unremitting investigation 
his labors were rewarded by the re- 
lease of Dick and the apprehension 
of the intriguer. He employed one 
of the most skillful detectives that 
could be obtained, Wickliffe Wood- 
side, and assigned him to the task 
of unraveling the plot which had 
encompassed an innocent man’s 
imprisonment and disgrace, Wood- 
side began his investigation by 
making an observation of the lives 
of all the employees in the bank, 
and soon discovered that they were 
men of proper and correct habits 
and morals; that the only one who 
had predilections for fast living was 
the cashier, who posed as the big 
man and social “I am.” He was an 
habitue of the race track, and spent 
money recklessly and lost heavily. 
Where the money came from was 
the question. Woodside soon solved 


the mystery. He made a visit to 
the track one Saturday, shortly af- 
ter the unfortunate trial, and find- 
ing the bank cashier an affable sort 
of fellow, he had no trouble in in- 
gratiating himself with him. The 
next morning Woodside drove up 
to the door of his newly-acquired 
friend and invited him to take a 
spin in his new automobile; and this 
man, now under the same hypnotic 
influence of Woodside that he had 
held and exercised over Colonel 
Dinsmore, told of his great success 
in the bank; of his influence with 
the directors ; how he had their com- 
plete and implicit confidence; that 
he was infatuated with a woman 
with whom he was living in the 
east end of the city, and invited 
Woodside to meet her that evening. 

To this flat Woodside, accom- 
panied by Hunter, turned his steps. 
While playing cards and drinking 
wine he observed around the neck 
of the fair occupant of the flat a 
necklace studded with diamonds 
and pearls. He asked the cost, and 
the woman told him one thousand 
dollars. After inquiring the name 
of the merchant who sold it, he re- 
sumed his card-playing, all the time 
plying both his companions’ with 
wine, until in another burst of confi- 
dence she displayed a watch, en- 
crusted with diamonds and rubies 
Hunter had given her, incidentally 
remarking that he had a fine bank 
account and a private income from 
a relative who had died. At eight 
o’clock the next morning, Woodside 
was at the store where the articles 
had been bought, and ascertained 
that Hunter was one of their fre- 
quent customers. Further discov- 
ery revealed the fact that no relative 
had died whose generosity had made 
him the recipient of a handsome 
legacy, which he boasted so haught- 
ily to have received. 

To further fasten his guilt upon 
him, Woodside instructed Jack An- 
derson, now the head of the Collec- 
tion Department, to mark five $20 
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pieces which passed through the de- 
partment, put them in a box in the 
safe, and then watch Hunter. Ina 
few days Hunter sent the bank mes- 
senger with five hundred dollars to 
deposit in the Citizens’ Bank, An- 
derson saw him take the money 
from the deposit box and give it to 
the messenger. After he had gone, 
observing that two of the marked 
coins had been taken, he and Wood- 
side went to the Citizens’ Bank, and 
ascertained that on that day Hunter 
had deposited five hundred dollars. 
Anderson said he had marked five 
coins and that two of them had been 
taken from the vault of Colonel 
Dinsmore’s bank. Woodside offer- 
ed to replace two other coins for a 
loan of the marked ones, and bor- 
rowing the checks and deposit tags, 
and also the books kept by Dick, a 
comparison was made of the figures 
in Dick’s books, also the checks and 
deposit tags, and found them to be 
identical. The experts found, upon 
a microscopic examination, that 
Hunter had used a chemical prepara- 
tion by which he had obliterated the 
smooth surface of the paper, after 


erasing Dick’s figures, and interpo- 


lating his own. So skillfully was it 
done that it could not be discovered 
at the trial. 

The incontrovertible proof was 
there; the true thief, forger and 
criminal had been trapped. Wood- 
side and Thornton now went into 
consultation with the District At- 
torney, and it was agreed that the 
latter should head an application for 
the release and pardon of Dick, and 
that the gay cavalier who had such 
a master-hand over things should be 
arrested for the crime for which an- 
other suttered. The evidence gath- 
ered was so positive and convincing 
that executive clemency was at once 
exercised, and the pardon signed by 
the Governor, which restored Dick 
to all the rights of citizenship. 

At nine o'clock the next Monday 
morning the prison gates dropped 
their ponderous. bolts and Dick 


Dinsmore walked out into the air 
of freedom a liberated and ruined 
man. He was met at the ferry by 
his faithful sister and Thornton, 
and after taking a wistful look 
around the city which he knew so 
well, and in which the happiness of 
his young life had been blighted, he 
stepped into a carriage with Ethel 
and Thornton and drove to the lat- 
ter’s office, where they discussed the 
evidence that had been’ gathered 
concerning Hunter’s perfidy. It 
was determined, after consultation, 
that Anderson should swear to a 
complaint charging Hunter with 
embezzlement. That thereupon 
Dick’s innocence should be estab- 
lished to the world by himself; that 
on that evening at the club there 
was going to be a dinner given by 
Hunter to some of his boon com- 
panions, and that Dick should en- 
ter just as the dinner was about to 
commence and denounce the man 
who had ruined him. Woodside 
and Thornton would then unravel 
the chain, link by link, and Hunter 
would be publicly humiliated by an 
arrest before his guests. 

At half-past six, Hunter, in his 
most suave and easy manner, re- 
ceived his guests, and cordially in- 
viting them to be seated, ordered the 
viands to be served. Just as the 
banquet began, a tall, handsome 
young man in evening dress walked 
quickly from the hall into the ban- 
quet room, and in a high but well- 
modulated voice cried: “Stop; you 
are the guests of a thief. He is en- 
tertaining you all on stolen funds, 
and I have suffered the disgrace.” 

Consternation reigned without re- 
straint. The-sudden entrance and 
bold denouncement caused _ the 
guests to stand aghast when they 
recognized Dick Dinsmore. White 
with rage, Hunter rushed towards 
Dick, hissing at him: “You lie! You 
are a thief and a convicted felon. 
Where are your proofs?” “Here 
they are, my suave Davy,” said 
Woodside, as he appeared from the 
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hall with Thornton and began to 
unravel the evidence of his rascality. 

Hunter, trembling with fear, and 
shaking like an aspen leaf, made a 
sudden retreat, but he was met in 
his flight by Anderson, who, beckon- 
ing to the officer whom he had con- 
cealed in the hall, stepped forward. 
“Not so fast, my accomplished ras- 


cal. I saw you take the marked 
coins from the safe, and I now turn 
you an unconvicted felon over to 
the mercy of the law.” 

Thus did the avenging angel right 
the wrong done an honorable young 
man, who, through intrigue and vil- 
lainy, was the unfortunate victim 
of this modern Uriah Heap. 


cA Legend of Gold 


BY LAURA ALTON PAYNE 


Beyond the Sierra’s pine-clad slopes, 
Where pleasant valleys smile, 

Across the fields and foothills fair 
There spreads, mile after mile, 

With shimmer and sway and silken sheen 
A wondrous cloth of gold, 

By fairy fingers dyed and spun, 
By fairy hands unrolled. 


W ooed by the winds from southern seas, 
Kissed by the ardent sun, 
The California poppy’s veins 
A golden Lethe run; 
And they who seek forgetfulness 
From grief and pain and care 
Rejoice to come beneath its spell 
And dwell forever there. 


Each gleaming petal as it falls— 
So runs the legend old— 
Sinks deep into the mountain’s breast 
And veins its heart with gold; 
And thus the ages garner wealth 
In gold-flakes, one by one, 
For human skill and human toil 
To give back to the sun. 
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These illustrations show the eastern wall of the King’s River. The 
course of the river is through the wild and rugged region south of the 
Yosemite, and is pronounced by the few venturesome explorers who 
have penetrated the fastness of its dense forests and caverned moun- 
tains to far surpass that world-renowned valley in scenic grandeur and 
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wildness. The river sweeps down cascades between snow-capped moun- 
tains, now spreading out over grass-covered valleys to again rush mad- 
ly around abruptly curving canyons and _ rock-bound gorges. The 
mightiness of the river’s environment gives dazzling sublimity to the 
scene. 
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BY ALEX. R. SCHMIDT 


Log Cabin. 


gentle rise in the country, 

which continues several 
miles, A ragged and primitive trail 
winds through the thick, cool forest 
interlaced with many tendrils and 
creepers, passes over huge wind- 
falls and across small pure streams 
which have found their way hither 
from the mountains beyond. It is 
a magnificently wild region, majes- 
tic, mysterious and awesome. 

It is a great solitude. In the dim 
twilight shade there are no song 
birds. Songsters wish the sun, and 
here on the brightest summer day 
not a spot of the blue sky is seen, 
not a ray of the sunshine penetrates. 
All is cool and damp and vast, and 
the awe and gloom of the mysterious 
forest reign over it. One feels as 
if the dense still wood had many se- 
crets, as hoary and as aged as it- 
self. 

The wild are at peace here. Squir- 
rels and chipmunks gather their 
store of pine nuts; the wild-cat and 
fierce mountain lion move stealthily 
in the shadows or lurk in the fast- 
nesses seeking their timid prey; 
bears feed on the berries and the 
rich nourishment found in the more 


F gent the lake shore there is a 


open places and the swamps; the 
sleek, beautiful deer come to the 
brink of the lake to drink. At times 
the silence is broken by the drum- 
ming of the male pheasant, the timid 
call of the mother bird to her young, 
or the whirr of the grouse as he 
wings his way to the feeding ground 
—then the call of the heron, the 
crane, the duck, and other water- 
fowl all attest the absence of man, 
and the presence of peace. Yet there 
is a trace that some adventurous 
spirit has tried to enter this vast 
solitude. At the end of the lonely 
path from the lake a small, once 
half cleared space is seen, in the 
center of which stands a square log 
hut. Deserted and given over to 
the owls and creeping things it is a 
grewsome place, and a fit monument 
of the only human tragedy these old 
woods ever witnessed. 

Many years ago, when Seattle was 
still a comparative wilderness, a 
mother with her daughter left a 
poorly-paying farm in the State of 
Kansas to come still farther West 
in search of the fine farming lands 
she had heard of in the territory of 
Washington. 

The girl, Jeannette, made the jour- 
ney with comparative comfort and 
some pleasure, but it was a strain 
to the elder woman from which she 
never recovered. Traveling in an 
emigrant train necessitated many 
hardships, which proved difficult for 
the mother, and when they arrived 
at Seattle, then a straggling village 
of few houses, the daughter nursed 
the older woman through a danger- 
ous illness. 

One day, the old doctor, who at- 
tended Jeannette’s mother, came, ac- 
companied by a stranger. This man 
was a person about thirty-five years 
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of age, tall, broad, sunburnt and 
black-whiskered. He was not of a 
particularly forbidding nor yet of 
a pleasant appearance, with rough, 
bluff manners, an easy swing of car- 
riage, and a deep, powerful voice. 
His small, dark eyes had a wicked 
glitter when he looked straight at 
you, which was seldom. At a first 
glance he appeared an_ ordinary 
young man who had spent years in 
“roughing it” in the wild West. Af- 
ter his introduction to the young 
girl as Mr. Jack French, he began 
to explain his errand. 

“Miss,” said the stranger, “I want 
to leave the West as soon as pos- 
sible, but before I can | must sell 
my ranch. I heard that you had 
come out here to buy land and go 
ranching, and I believe I have just 
what would suit you.” He pulled 
a worn pocket-book from his coat 
pocket and took out a paper. “The 
place is not far from here, and I am 
selling it dirt cheap. There are a 
hundred and sixty acres. Here is 
the location.”” And he read the de- 
scription. “It is surveyed, and I 
have it properly deeded. It is wood- 
land, good black soil, and very rich 
for farming. I know it is a good 
thing. But before you buy it is only 
natural that you'd like to see it. If 
you think you might want it, as soon 
as your mother is well enough you 
can look it over.”’ 

He was rather nervous throughout 
this speech, and at its close cast a 
keen glance at the young girl who 
was standing at a window looking 
out. She had not been well impress- 
ed with his appearance, but was too 
much occupied with thoughts of her 
mother to note her feelings toward 
him. 

“If she wishes it, I’ll let you know 
through Dr. Paine. May I, doctor?’ 
was all she answered. 

“Certainly, Miss Franklin. Call 
upon me for any favors.” 

Jeannette bowed to the doctor and 
the stranger. Shortly after this they 
took their leave. 


When Jeannette wakened on the 
morning set for the trip she found 
it cold, windy and raining, with no 
promise in the heavy clouds of clear- 
ing up. She knew it was much too 
severe for her mother to venture out 
and decided to postpone the trip in- 
definitely. She found that the more 
she thought it over the more she dis- 
liked and distrusted French, and 
she had an intuitive feeling against 
seeing that ranch, even though her 
mother so desired it. 

However, punctual to the appoint- 
ed time, French drove up in a cov- 
ered spring wagon, one of the very 
few Seattle boasted at the time, and 
when Jeannette answered his knock 
asked if she and her mother were 
ready. She explained that they had 
decided to wait on account of the 
severe weather and her mother’s 
weak state. He laughed at her words 
and assured her that she did not 
know the climate on the coast. It 
would be perfectly clear by noon 
and on the way there they would be 
protected by the covered wagon, 
Finally, after much persuasion upon 
the part of French, and against the 
wishes of Jeannette, Mrs. Franklin 
decided to go. 

After two hours of rough riding, 
during which few words were spo- 
ken, the vehicle stopped and French 
turned around in his seat to say 
that from this point they would have 
to take a rowboat. They were in a 
lonely wooded place, with a large 
expanse of water before them. 
French drove the horses to one side 
of the road, and got out to fasten 
them to a tree. 

Mrs. Franklin turned to her 
daughter. “Jeannette, | can’t go in 
a boat. I have exposed myself more 
now than I should have.” Turning 
to French she continued: “I did not 
understand that part of the trip was 
to be made by water. I will have to 
ask you to take us back, sir.”’ 


At Mrs. Franklin’s words, his’ 


thick black brows closed, and his 
small, keen eyes grew smaller. He 
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would brook little opposition. 
“Mrs, Franklin, this storm is only 


temporary.” 

He held out his hand, but Mrs. 
Franklin shrank back against her 
daughter. Jeannette spoke sharply: 
“I can’t see that the weather is im- 
proving. Why didn’t you tell us we 
had to go part of the way in a row- 
boat? Take us back to Seattle im- 


mediately.” 
“Miss, I’ll not take you back to 


the city. If you will not come in the 


rowboat you will have to stay here.” 

The man’s voice was vibrant and 
his eyes glittered like diamonds. 
The women were visibly frightened, 
but the young girl had courage. 

“Do you mean to say, Mr. French, 
that you will not take us back to 
town?” 

“I do, miss. You will have to 
cross with me in the rowboat.” 

“What sort of a man are you?” 
Jeannette burst out. “If you lay a 
hand on me, [’ll—I’ll—— Oh, if I 
bad a gun I'd kill you!”” The young 
woman became fierce in her parox- 
ysm of helpless anger. 

“Let me help you, miss,” said the 


stranger. With that he coolly drew 


out a revolver from his hip-pocket 
and handed it to Miss Franklin. She 
was skilled in the use of fire-arms 
and it did not take her long to see 
that the gun was empty. 

“May I help you down, miss?” he 
asked, sarcastically. 

The persistence of the man mad- 
dened Jeannette. “Let us occupy 
our seats until it stops raining at 
any rate.” 

At this, the stranger lost all con- 
trol over his fiery temper. He laid 
strong hands upon Mrs. Franklin, 
and before she could make any re- 
sistance, he lifted her from her seat 
and placed her upon the wet ground. 
She sat there, screaming. The young 
girl jumped from the wagon and put 
her mother on her feet. 

“Scream, damn you!” said the 
man. “There is no one to hear you. 


Monthly. 


Now, then, be sensible and come 
with me, or else starve here.” 

The two women clung to each 
other now, thoroughly frightened. 
To stay meant death to them. They 
were in a strange country; they did 
not know the way they had come, 
and they dreaded a night alone in 
this damp and lonely wilderness. 
The brute had them at his mercy, 
and they knew it. Both were weep- 
ing as he stood impatiently by. 

“Ladies,” he said, “I think I’ll 
have to wish you a pleasant morn- 
ing.” 

Jeannette now raised her head and 
spoke: ‘“‘What you intend to do with 
us I do not know, but we are afraid 
of these woods, We will go with 
you. If you intend to murder 


= 

“Murder you, Miss! What object 
can I have for that?” 

But he did not look at her as he 
spoke. 

French arranged a few blankets 
for them in the boat, and they were 
housed somewhat from the rain by 
these and by the umbrella. The man 
was covered with rusty oil-skins 
which glistened with the rain-drops. 
Without another word he pushed off 
the boat and applied the oars. 

The women sat in silence for a 
time watching French from _ be- 
neath the umbrella, the fury of the 
rain increasing, while a mist fell 
upon the water and the boat began 
to rock from the motion of the 
waves. French cursed the weather 
and rowed hard. The terrified wo- 
men sat very close to each other, 
offering comfort. The blankets were 
becoming sloppy with the rain, and 
the wet was penetrating through 
the women’s dresses. Mrs. Frank- 
lin began to shiver and cough. 
French, noticing this, put down his 
oars. The elder woman looked at 
him in fear, but he only took off his 
southwester, and offering it to the 
ladies, told them to use _ it, This 
saved them much from the rain. 

Somewhat after the noon hour, 
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through the rain and the mist, Jean- 
nette saw a rough wooden whart 
about a hundred yards before her. 
She summoned up courage enough 
to ask French what this landing was 
built for. 

“This is Frenchtown,” 
smiling broadly. 

“But where are the houses?” the 
girl asked. 

“They are farther inland,’ said 


he said, 


he. 
The girl could not hide her fear. 
French was afraid she was going to 
faint. 

“We will stay here,” he said, “un- 
til you are rested and your clothes 
have dried. It is early yet, and the 
ranch is not far away.” 

This they were only too glad to 
do. 

The fire kindled by French under 
the wharf thawed him. He rubbed 
his hands over it and smiled and 
nodded to the women. With his 
black bearded face red from _ the 
flames and his small shining eyes, 
he looked like some demon to the 
women, and they loathed him with 
all their being. But they talked to 
him while their clothes were dry- 
ing by the fire and while anxiously 
wondering what would happen next. 

Early in the afternoon it had stop- 
ped raining, and French proposed 
that if the women were sufficiently 
rested the trip should be finished. 
Their dresses had dried, some 
coarse food had been offered them, 
and the heat of the fire had filled 
them with new hope and they were 
ready to start. 

The journey led along a narrow 
trail through the deep woods. From 
the very edge of the shore com- 
menced a thick growth of forest. In- 
to this the man and his two com- 
panions plunged. It was full of pro- 
found solitude and was lit up with 
only a dim twilight. It was a weird 
place, and a superstitious silence fell 
upon the party. 

Owing to the growth of bushes 
close to each side and the low-hang- 


ing trees, whose branches met over- 
head, the passage of the winding 
path was a very difficult one. The 
heavy foliage retained much of the 
rain, and every step taken by the 
party brought down a shower of 
crystal drops. 

Seeing that Mrs, Franklin was 
bearing up under her walk more 
paintully with each step, French 
came to her aid by forcibly lifting 
her over difficult places, and lend- 
ing his arm when he saw that she 
needed strong assistance. Every 
time he touched her, however, a 
thriil of horror rushed through every 
nerve in her body, and it took all 
her control to keep from shrieking 
aloud. Her moral as well as her 
physical strength was giving way. 
French, the enigma, spoke kindly to 
her, and told her the journey was al- 
most ended. 

After they had traversed about a 
mile of this rough ground they came 
to a little clearing, in the midst of 
which was a log cabin. The clearing 
consisted of a small plot of ground, 
from which the trees had been cut 
down, and the brush removed. The 
women found it hard to realize that 
this was the French property. They 
were entirely unsophisticated and 
guileless, and ignorant of the far 
Western conception of a farm. It 
was, indeed, only a homestead with 
the necessary improvements. 

French led the women to _ the 
cabin and opened the door, which 
was merely latched. There issued 
a close, musty, mouldy odor from 
the interior. It showed that the hut 
had been deserted for some time. 
It was damp, cold, cheerless, and 
bare of furniture except for a rough 
home-made bunk, a primitive table 
and a wooden bench. The women 
saw them in a bewildered way, and 
sat down upon the rough bunk. 
French drew out a pipe and filled it 
with black tobacco. The _ tobacco 
was damp, and he had some diff- 
culty in lighting it. He swore sev- 
eral times when the matches burned 
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his fingers. The women waited in 
total silence for him to speak. 

The man puffed at his pipe for a 
while. When he had it going satis- 
factorily he spoke: 


“Well, what do you think of the 
ranch?” 

Neither woman spoke. 

“Tam asking you what you think 
of the place? Can’t you hear?” He 
took his pipe from his mouth and 
spoke sharply. ° 

“It is not cultivated or anything,” 
the girl answered. 

“It won't take long to do that,” he 
replied. 

“And it’s so wild and in such a 
wild country,” the girl went on. 

“It will soon be settled, miss— 
Frenchtown is growing every day.” 
The man gave a_ hoarse chuckle. 
This town existed only in his im- 
agination. “What do you say?” 

“We can't buy this land.” 

“Come, think again. My advice is, 
take it.” 

“Come,” said French, drawing a 
step nearer to the women, | “you 
have the money and you'd better 
buy. I have taken you out here 
to show the place to you. It has 
been very inconvenient to me. Dig 
up.” 

The women kept silent. 

“Can’t you talk? Give me the 
money and I’ll give you the deed.” 

“But we have no money with us,” 
said the girl. 

“Oh, haven’t you? Let me make 
sure.” French stepped to the side 
of the older woman. 

“Keep away! Keep away!” she 
shrieked. “Why do you torture me 
so?” 

“Give me the money and you'll 
get the deed,” said French. 

He was by the elder woman’s 
side, and was about to lay his hands 
upon her. The girl, in fear and des- 
peration began to plead. © 

“Oh, sir, have you no heart? Do 
you not see that you have tortured 
my poor mother beyond endurance? 


Don't you think it is time to re- 
turn?” 

“You are not going back to the 
city with me,” said French, without. 
taking his pipe from his mouth. 

Both women sprang to their feet 
with a cry. The mother was unable 
to stand and fell upon her knees. 
French stood over her frowning. 
The girl grasped him by the arm. 

“Mr. French, I beg, 1 implore you 
to take us back now. Do you mean 
to kill us? We are only two women 
and you a strong man. Oh, sir a 

“Shut up,” said French. “I have 
had enough of your gab.” 

French put his hands upon the 
older woman and began to feel for 
her purse. Mrs. Franklin had no 
strength left, and fell prone on the 
floor with her head in her hands. 
Her back quivered from violent 
emotion. She was mad with fright 
and unable to cry out or struggle. 
The girl, transformed by fear and 
fury, began tearing at  French’s 
hands and arms with great force, 
but he gave her a brutal push and 
hurled her from him. Then in the 
waist of Mrs. Franklin’s dress he 
found the pitiful little sum of money 
for which he had caused all this 
misery. He weighed the silk 
purse; he felt the bank notes with 
his finger and thumb, and then put 
the money in his pocket. The girl, 
stupefied, wild with terror, knelt at 
his feet and grasped him by the 
knees. Tears welled from her eyes, 
her hair fell over her flushed cheeks. 
French made an impatient move- 
ment. | 

“Oh, don’t desert us, sir; not now, 
not now! We'll die here! You can 
have the money. Take it, take it! 
We don’t want it! But take us back, 
take us back!’ Her voice rose to a 
shriek. She was very beautiful in 
her distress. On any one other than 
this brute her condition would have 
made an’ impression. But French 
was a man without nerves and with- 
out imagination. He stooped and 
loosefed Jeannette’s hold firmly, 
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but not very roughly and then hast- 
ily went to the door. She was too 
weak to follow him. She moaned on 
her knees, while her mother now 
lay unnaturally quiet. 

“I must say good-night to you, 
miss. Should you get back to Seat- 
tle you can say the farm is yours.” 

He turned and walked rapidly 
down the path. 

For a long time Jeanette lay on 
the floor motionless, She had fainted 
from exhaustion. The _ shades of 
night were thickening when her con- 
sciousness came back. A movement 
of her mother aroused her. She 
arose from the floor and went to 
Mrs. Franklin, kneeling beside her. 

“Mother,” she said softly, “come, 
get up.” She tried to help her up. 
The elder woman made no sign. The 
girl became alarmed. ‘Come, 
mother, it’s all right now. Get up. 
It’s me, Jeannette. Mother, mother. 
Oh, mother,” she wailed. 

Soon she heard her mother mur- 
mur and groan. She bent over her. 
Mrs. Franklin was in a delirium. 

“Jenny, what is he doing with 
you? Don’t let him touch you,” 
pleadingly. 

Mrs. Franklin’s eyes closed, and 
in a short while she fell asleep. 
Jeannette with difficulty carried her 
to the rough bunk and placed her 
upon it. Without, night had fallen. 
Jeannette went to the door and 
looked about her. The clouds of the 
day had scattered and a full moon 
shone upon the forest. The ghost'y 
light fell upon the little clearing 
and traced ever-changing patterns 
at the girl’s feet. The deep woods 
were sombre and silent and black. 
The occasional call of a night wird, 
given sharp and shrill, came with 
startling distinctness upon the ears 
of the girl. There was an eerie, 
supernatural spirit about the forest 
in its mystery and solitude which 
awed her. She stood for a little 
time breathing in the stilled air, 
heavy with a dewy fragrance. Then 
she closed the door, and in the dark 


cabin groped her way to the bunk 
upon which her mother lay. 

After an hour of fitful slumber she 
was awakened by her mother shak- 
ing her by the shoulder. The room 
was lighted up by the moon throw- 
ing in a broad swath of light through 
the rough window. Jeannette found 
her mother sitting up, and in the 
white moonlight she looked ghastly 
and unreal. 

“Jeannette,” called the older wo- 
man weakly, “Jeannette.” 

“Here I am, mother,” said the girl 
softly. you better now?” 

The older woman found it difficult 
to speak. Jeannette held both her 
hands and ijooked at her hungrily. 

“You'll be all right in a _ bit, 
mother.” 

“Yes, Jeannie, [’ll be in heaven, 
please God.” 

A fit of coughing attacked Mrs. 
Franklin. 

“Mother,” cried the girl, “don’t 
cough like that. It is not good for 
you. 

When the invalid was quiet, she 
said decidedly: ‘Mother, I’m going 
for a doctor.” 

The girl was feverishly arranging 
her hair. It was a pitiful picture. 

The girl kissed the invalid and 
turned to go. 

“Jeannette, do not stay long.” Her 
voice was very low. “Do not stay 
long—and kiss me again.”’ 

Jeannette embraced her passion- 
ately. 

“Mother, be very quiet. I'll be 
back soon.” 

“Come very soon, Jenny, and say 
good-bye.” 

“No, no, mother, dear, I’ll be right 
back. I can’t say that.” 

She kissed her again, with diffi- 
culty checking her own sobs. 

Jeannette closed the door behind 
her and walked into the night. She 
started blindly upon the ragged 
trail. She reached the lake-shore 
in little time, and looked about her. 
The moonlight shone on the calm, 
uno Ted lake, without a thing stir- 
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ring on the surface. There was per- 
fect quiet. 

The vastness and solitude of her 
surroundings appalled her. Next 
she wondered if there were such a 
place as Frenchtown. If so, it must 
be near here. But where? 

She explored for several hours. 
It was with great difficulty that she 
made any progress through the 
dense dark woods. Here not a ray 
of the moonlight fell. Finally she 
realized she could go no farther, and 
to stay where she was meant death. 
When she finally returned to the 
cabin in the cold, early morning, she 
found her mother dead. 

The girl awoke from her deep 
swoon late the next morning. She 
was languid, tired and bruised, and 
moved with great difficulty. 

As she shut the door of the hut, 
she found a bleak forenoon. The 
south wind had marshalled the 
clouds for another storm. The girl 
shook out her bedraggled dress, tried 
to set her hat on straight, and wrap- 
ped her coat about her. With her 
remaining energy she took her way 
to the lake. In her helplessness 
she looked over its empty surface. 
She walked up and down the shore, 
calling at the top of her voice. It 
was a desperate plight. 

Then, quite curiously, she came 
upon a peculiar craft on the lake. 
It was something she had _ never 
seen before, but it filled her with 
a great hope. It was the vehicle 
which would have to carry her for- 
tunes. An old Indian dug-out, 
which 


had been thrown up on the 


beach in a storm, lay before her. It 
was a narrow, rough-hewn canoe, 
but to her it possessed all the mag- 
nificence of an ocean liner. She 
pushed it into the water, and care- 
fully climbed in. She had some 
trouble in managing her paddle at 
first, but at last she mastered the 
stroke enough to make headway. 
She sat very quietly and a bit awk- 
wardly in the little boat, because she 
feared of upsetting it if she moved 
in her natural way. She had a 
definite idea in which direction to 
go, and bravely started upon her 
journey. 

It was destined to be the longest 
journey she was ever to make. III- 
fortune had one more card, and 
played it now. The low clouds had 
formed into a heavy white mass, 
and the mist which foretells the 
shower was upon the far end of the 
lake. The wind rose, and big drops 
of rain began to fall. The girl pad- 
dled bravely on, but her heart sank 
within her. It was a bitter fate. The 
wind increased in violence, hurling 
the waves against the frail canoe, 
and the rain upon the luckless oc- 
cupant. Oh, for a helping hand and 
a guiding voice in the violence of 
the storm. She uttered this prayer 
while the paddles dropped from her 
nerveless hand. The struggle was 
beyond her. When the wave came 
which overturned the dug-out she 
made no fight to save herself. She 
knew it was. useless. One __ look, 
which embraced all the sweetness 
and the bitterness of life, and she 
sank. God rest her gentle soul. 
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cMiniature Lakes of the Sierra Nevada 


BY 


Y comrade and I started in the 
early morning to walk to 
Eagle Lake. We were in the 

. borderland between the heavy for- 
ests and the high mountains; look- 
ing westward down the canyon of 
the Yuba, the ridges were green and 
closely wooded, but to the north 
and east the mountains piled higher 
and higher, gray granite streaked 

with snow. We followed the direc- 
tions given us and found a lake ly- 
ing in a hollow and rimmed with 
pines, a little pond gay with lily- 

pads and pink water hyacinths. On 
our return, we were warm in our 
words of admiration, but discovered 
to our chagrin that we had visited 

Wild Goose Lake  instead—Eagle 
Lake lay just over the hill. 

In that country there is always 


a lake just over the hill, or nestling 
under it, or hanging midway on the 
side of a great mountain, some of 
them so small that they hardly de- 
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serve the name, but each one, no 
matter how tiny it may. be, with 
some charm all its own by which to 
remember it. Maybe you have look- 
ed down upon it at sunrise from 
some high mountain-top, and seen 
it, far below you, a single luminous 
spot in the dark forest, a wee mirror 
spread to image the dawn; or may- 
be you have dreamed away the sum- 
mer noon beside it, when the sur- 
rounding meadow lay bright in the 
sunshine, when the blue dragon-flies 
clung lazily to the grasses along the 
shore, and there was just a breath 
of wind now and again to tease the 
drowsy little lake into reluctant 
flashes of merriment; or you have 
watched by it at night, when the 
wind was stilled and the stars in the 
sky shone not more brightly than 
the miniic stars on the face of the 
water. 

These little tree-encircled lakes 
along the Yuba water-shed will al- 
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Miniature Lakes of the Sierra 


ways have a charmed 
place in my memory, 
for they were the first 
I ever visited, but scat- 
iered all through the 
Sierra (except in. the 
extreme southern por- 
tion, where they be- 
come rare), are lakes 


just as beautiful and 
just as numerous, Dog 
Lake, lying a little off 
the beaten track in 
‘Luolumne Meadows, 
has cunningly- 
placed sentinels’ to 
guard its inner sanctu- 
ary, little ponds situ- 
ated so close to the 
wooded shores of the 
larger lake that over- 
credulous travelers 
have been known to 
pause contentedly be- 
side one or the other of 
them, and dreamily 
watching the colored 
shadows in the rippling 
water, think how much 
smaller Dog Lake ap- 
peared from the shore 
than when one regard- 
ed it from the vantage 
point of a mountain 
top! 

Only a few miles 
away, on the old Mono 
trail down Bloody Can- 
yon, a very interesting 
series of lakes can he 
seen. Near the top of 
the pass one finds 
rock-bound, icy pools 
with wonderful flashes 
of iridescent coloring 
following every current 
of air; and a little 
lower is Walker Lake, 
surrounded by aspens 
and iris studded mead- 
ows, and beyond lies 
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Lake Tenaiya. 


Photo by Mary Randall. 


Lake Eleanor. 


Photo by Mary Randall. 


Photo by Mary Randall. 
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the great blue circle of Mono Lake 
in the brown, heat-shimmering des- 
ert. 

Mt. Hoffman, between the Tuol- 
umne Meadows and the Yosemite, 
overlooks Lake May and Lake Te- 
naiya, still sheets of water lying be- 
neath glaciated cliffs. From Hoff- 
mann, also, or from any of the high 
peaks about the Meadows, one looks 
down upon a score of alpine lakelets, 
some, even in July, still hidden un- 
der the snow, some just distinguish- 
able from the snow-fields by a rim 
of turquoise blue ice about the shore 
and others lying free and sparkling 
in their rugged basins. There is 
little or no vegetation around them; 
the trees, if any, are crooked juni- 


pers or stunted pines, and the flow-. 


ers are close-growing and hardy 
plants, such as the alpine, phlox and 
bryanthus. Curious dwarf willows, 
too, are found there, sturdy little 
trees no more thar an inch in height, 
which bravely make the best of the 
cruel conditions and put forth cat- 
kins as long as the stalk itself. 


It is strange what a fascination 
there is in a country so devoid of all 
the charming details which we are 
wont to consider essential to the 
beauty of a landscape. Granite and 


scraggy pine, a dark gray peak with 
a crown of snow, a little tarn shiv- 
ering and glittering in the sunshine, 
in a very ecstasy of joy—these are 
the elements of a scenery whose aus- 
tere beauty and grandeur is past be- 
lief. It is often bleak and _ cruel 
looking, but once you have felt the 
exaltation born of the’ great free 
open spaces, where the wide horizon 
is bounded by white crested peaks, 


“Uplifted in the loneliness of light 
Beyond the realm of shadows”— 


once you have breathed the crisp 
air blowing off the snow-fields, once 
seen the rosy alpen-glow, no wealth 
of fern-bordered streams and flow- 
ery meadows can still your longing 
for the stern majesty of the alpine 
regions. 
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Curious Facts About Cork 


By J. M. 


ERY few people know anything 
about corks, except a vague 
idea of their uses in champagne 

and beer bottles, and fewer _ still 
know what becomes of these corks 
after they have seen such service. 
In the principal Eastern cities, there 
are junk shops where they are 
“made over” and fitted to bottles 
of smaller size. For example, a 
large cork used to stop a pickle jar 
will be pared on both sides and cut 
on the edges so as to fit a smaller 
jar. A cork from a champagne bot- 
tle will be pared and whittled to fit 
a soda-water bottle, and in turn it 
will be cut to fit a small medicine 
bottle, and so on, until it is whittled 
to a finish. Some of the refuse corks 
are burned into what is called 
“Spanish black,” and is used in 
medicine. Refuse corks and refuse 
scraps of bark are ground into pow- 
der and mixed with India-rubber, 
and is laid on floors to deaden the 
sound of heavy walkers. Of all 
materials used for stoppers, the cork 
alone is impervious to air and water, 
and possesses no flavor. It is soft, 
elastic, and, when properly cut, has 
no pores; hence it is water and air- 
tight. But there are tricks in cut- 
ting corks, as in every'trade. The 
holes in an imperfect bark are stop- 
ped by a mixture of clay, soot and 
water, and soon the bottle “leaks.” 
Before corks were brought to this 
country, a stopper made of liquor- 
ice was used, and it is still in use 
in some sections, and in many por- 
tions of the South the old-style corn 
cob is still doing duty, especially for 
the whiskey-jug. About half a cen- 
tury ago attempts were made _ to 
grow the cork tree in this country, 
and acorns were imported from Por- 
tugal, where the finest variety and 
thickest cork forests grow. The 


Scanland 


acorn was planted in several sec- 
tions, as it grows only in a dry, 
spongy soil and in a dry climate, 
but it was found that there were not 
enough large sections where forests 
could be grown, and so the tree ex- 
ists only in spots. There are two 
trees at Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, 
in the convent grounds, planted 
about a quarter of a century ago, 
and they are flourishing and have 
been stripped by a local manufac- 
turer in New Orleans several times. 
There are trees in other selected 
spots throughout the country, and 
a few years ago Professor Emory 
P. Smith, of the State University at 
Berkeley, planted some acorns as 
an experiment, near Livermore. He 
has sent cuttings of the bark to the 
Illinois Pacific Bottling Company, 
of San Francisco, who forwarded 
them to a cork manufacturing estab- 
lishment at Pittsburg, which reports 
that the bark makes an excellent 
cork, and the indications are that 
the tree can be successfully and ex- 
tensively grown in California. If 
this experiment shall prove suc- 
cessful, and reports so far are fa- 
vorable, California will soon have 


cork forests equal in extent to some 


of the countries of southern Europe. 

The cork tree reaches maturity 
about fifteen years from_ the 
planting of the acorn; grows from 
twenty to forty feet in height; is 
from one to two feet in diameter, 
and the bark is about two inches 
thick. The bark is the fruit of the 
tree, for the wood is of little value— 
the acid in the wood causes its de- 
cay. It is mostly used for fire wood. 
The tree is stripped of its bark on 
reaching its growth, and is “bark- 
ed” about every six or eight years 
during its life, which is seventy-five 
or a hundred years. At each strip- 
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ping the bark increases in quantity, 
though not in quality. It is removed 
in July and August. The strippers 
make cuts around the tree near its 
base, and also at the top of the 
trunk near the branches. Incisions 
are then made lengthwise, when the 
bark is stripped down in_ sheets. 
These sheets are placed in trenches 
in the earth, with the concave sides 
undermost, and stones are piled on 
them. They are then dried over a 
fire, which closes the pores of the 
cork and makes it impervious to 
moisture and air. The strips are 
then packed in bales for shipment. 

[In Portugal, Spain and Africa, 
corks are mostly made by hand. 
The cutters divide the sheets into 
strips of the desired length, into a 
cylindrical form, and whittle out 
the corks with remarkable dexterity, 
the instrument being a sharp, thin- 
bladed knife. In this country, they 
are made by machinery, one man 
making in a day as many as twenty 
can by hand, but the hand-made 
corks are more symmetrical and 
more serviceable. 

The cork tree flourishes in Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Turkey, on _ the 
northeast coast of Africa and _ in 
some spots in the United States. 
Spain has immense cork forests, 
covering an area of 600,000 square 
acres. . Last year her revenue from 
this product was about $600,000. Of 
all products of nature, the cork tree 
is the most valuable, considering 
the very small amount of labor re- 
quired and its longevity. Spain did 
not discover the great value of those 
forests until a century and a half 
ago, when the demand for corks be- 
came greater. Until glass bottles 


' came into use in the fifteenth cen- 


tury, there was not much use for 
stoppers. The ancients had no bot- 
tles. They used casks, and plugged 
them with clay, pitch, melted resin 
or Potter’s earth. 

Portugal also has immense for- 


ests of cork trees, and is the next 
greatest cork tree growing country 
in the world. In these countries 
there are groves of giant trees like 
our own California redwoods, which 
are preserved as_ parks. The 
tree has wide-spreading branches, 
with oblong evergreen leaves, and 
produces a yellowish flower in the 
spring. A forest of such trees, with 
their reddish bark, is a picturesque 
bit of nature that appeals strongly 
against the “stripper.” The natives 
use the acorns for food, but spare 
the noble giants. 

Cork is used for many things, be- 
sides stoppers for bottles. In Spain 
it is used for bee-hives, drinking 
vessels, tubs, roofing houses, as pil- 
lows, and for curbing wells. A 
similar use is made of it in Portugal. 
In Algeria it is used for boats, fur- 
niture, shoes and armor. In Mo- 
rocco, plates and water conduits are 
made of cork. In Italy, images and 
crosses are made of it, and it is also 
used for paving roads. The Turks 
bury their dead in cork coffins. In 
England and in America, cork is 
used for jackets, life-preservers, ar- 
tificial limbs, buoys, floats for fish- 
nets, and by the lone fisherman so 
that he may know when he has a 
bite. It is also used on the springs 
of eye-glasses, and for many other 
purposes not generally known. 
Some of the Oriental countries make 
a feature of cork-sole shoes, and 
some of the women who wish to 
appear taller than they are wear 
shoes with a double-sole thickness. 

The raw material—that is, the 
bark of the cork, is admitted into 
the United States free of duty. But 
there is a duty of eight cents a 
pound on “cuttings” for manufac- 
turing purposes. On corks three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter or 
larger, the tariff is twenty-five cents 
a pound, and on those of a smaller 
diameter, the duty is twenty-five 
cents a pound. 
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The White Moose 


By Jean X. Bonneau 


I asked. 

“Yaas; we goin’ camp 
here, to-night. Plenty of feesh in 
<le mornin’.” 

He rode into the open between the 
trees, and down the beach near the 
lake. Part French, part Indian, 
splendidly formed, with his thick 
black curls touched here and there 
with gray, he made the wild beauty 
of the place complete. 

Louis had been my guide upon 
many a hunting trip. He was reti- 
cent, but always faithful. As _ I 
grew to know him better, I would 
have trusted him with my dearest 
possession. A trace of sadness was 
ever in his disposition, accentuated 
by a habit of repeating his last sen- 
tences and drawing them out with 
a melancholy cadence. 

As we approached the lake, I had 
noticed a growing uneasiness and 
absence of mind on his part, which 
aroused my curiosity, but I re- 
frained from questioning him, and 
remarked upon the beauty of the 
lake. 

“Yaas, ‘tis ver’ beautiful,” he 
answered. “I see eem many year, I 
know.” 

“You have been here often?” I 
exclaimed. 

“Ver’ offayn,” he replied. “I young 
man, ver’ young man by dese lak’. 
I cut de wood to sell; I use pile it 
for to dry right dese place, and haul 
it by dese same ol’ road, many day 
—jus’ so many day.” 

After the evening meal, as we sat 
smoking our pipes around the camp 
fire, | asked Louis the names of 
three peaks that stood out above 
the lake menacingly, shoulder to 
shoulder. 

“One party 


@ fishing here, Louis?” 


come here,” said 


Louis; “one young girl, she say: 


call mountains “Tree Guardsmens.’ 
‘Cause why—dey proteck de lak’.” 

The snow-covered tops, turned 
gory by the setting sun, were re- 
lected in the clear little lake. Large 
and small fish jumped into the crim- 
son air from the crimson water. 

“What is the name of this lake?” 
I inquired of my silent companion. 
“Surely it has a name.” 

“Yaas, tis call by some de ‘Spi- 
reet Lak’,’ by some else de ‘Lak’ de 
White Moose,’ and dat las’ is de 
name. Dis lak’ belong eem de 
White Moose. He come down ovair 
across some strange times to drink. 
Engin say he breeng trouble to who 
see eem, but I teenk not. He is all 
white lak de moon on de watair. He 
come not often, oh, ver’ seldom.” 

“What!” cried I, “is he a ghost 
moose?” 

“Yaas, jes’ so—a ghost moose.” 

“Louis Paulin,’ I said, “tell me 
about it. Did you ever see this 
white moose?” 

“Twice 1 see eem. Fust time I 
been fishin’ up de stream wut comes 
into de lak’ undair de Tree Guards- 
mens 


Then turning to me, he said: 
“You my frien’; you want hear 
boutin’ it? I want tell. Feel lak 
must tell some ones, when I see 


dese lak de once more, an’ you been 
good fren’, Louis Paulin. 

“Oh, de beeges’ feesh up in dat 
leetle run watair place! Me an’ my 
pardnair, Joe Pablo, was get lot of 
feesh, and was come ’ome so ’appy. 
Sun go jes lak dese night. Feesh 
jump, jump and we float ‘long de 
watair. Bine-bye we ’ear callin’— 
still, far callin’, jes lak de bird, or 
somet’ing, only callin’, callin’. “Dat 
soun’ strange,’ I say to Joe. ‘Ver’ 
strange, says eem. Bine-bye, de 
moon she come and mak’ de shad- 
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ows on de watair, an’ down ovair 
across on de bank, jes out of de tree, 
step a gret beeg moose, all white, 
an’ he eyes shine white. He toss 
de haid up, and den down—look lak 
he beckon me to come. I grab de 
oar and row for eem. Joe, he scare, 
he say: ‘You damn fool, stop dat!’ 
He shake so de teet’ dey rattle, jes 
lak dat, aey raat-tle. But I was de- 
tairmeened, an’ | row; he try for 
hol’ me—no use—lI jes row, an’ de 
gret white moose, eem beckon an’ 
beckon with gret beeg haid. At las’ 
Joe he so scare he say: ‘You damn 
fool!’ and he jump ovair de boat, an’ 
sweem for to-dair side de lak’, an’ 
I row on. 

“Bine-bye, white moose fade an’ 
fade. When I get ver’ close, eem 
gone. I was deesgusted, and sware, 
and commence to de row back, when 
I ’ear cry, right on de bank—a long 
cry lak de baby mak’. I t’ink fust, 
be careful, de cougar, he cry dat 
away. Some time by, I row slow— 
close, an’ see de small chile lie on 
de bank. I row queek and peek eem 
up. Eem cry till I peek eem up, 
den she look at me an’ smile an’ put 
eem airms roun’ de neck of me. 

I row back queek, for I commence 
fear Joe no sweem so well as reach 
todair side, but I row fas’ an’ run 
up undair de long grass dese side. 
Dere set my pardnair ver’ white 
and scare’. I say: ‘Joe, hello Joe,’ 
jes lak dat, ‘hello, Joe!’ He run 
down to me, an’ say: ‘Where ’e 
gone, dat moose?’ I say: ‘Dunno, 
but he lef’ dis fur us,’ an’ I peek up 
dat chile an’ han’ eem to Joe Pablo, 
an’ fasten de boat. 

“Dat chile, she smile at Joe, an’ 
talk some strange kine talk, we no 
can tell eem say. But my pardnair, 
he say: ‘Oh, Louis, eem is beautiful 
for sartain,’ jes lak dat, ‘for sartain.’ 

“Dat chile was a girl, an’ she was 
all wrap in a white shawl with small 
white-beaded moccasins on eem 
feet. But we can tell not where she 
come from. 

“I say: ‘Joe, shall we tak’ eem 


down de town an’ gif’ eem to some 
womans?’ jes lak dat, ‘some wo- 
mans? He turn red an’ say: ‘No, 
eem stay by us,’ an’ eem did. 
“First we scare’ some _ peoples 


take she from us, an’ we don’ tell 
‘boutin’ eem. Bine-bye chile 
need clode. I say: ‘Joe, go borry 
from your aunt wut has leetle girl.’ 
Joe say he shame. He say: ‘Family 
laugh—all de boys laugh when eem 
know.’ Den I say: ‘Well, go down 
an’ buy some clode for leetle boy— 
dey won’ laugh at dat. Tell eem I 
got leetle brodair with me. Dat 
chile mus’ have clode.’ 

So we dress eem lak a boy, jes 
so, lak a boy. 

Eem was two or tree year ol’ 
when I fin’ eem, but dat leetle girl 
eem grow fast. 

“When we cut de tree, we tak’ 
eem along, an’ dat chile seeng an’ 
climb de tree an’ play. Bine-bye 
eem can climb de talles’ tree, an’ run 
lak de coyot, shoot an’ sweem. 

“She grows tall, straight an’ ver’ 
beautiful. Her hair ver’ black, oh, 
so black I nevair see, an’ curl all 
roun’ by eem face. Her eye ver’ 
large, an’ so dark lak she teenks 
somet’ings far off. Eem face ver’ 
white, but de leeps, eem leeps ver’ 
red, so red as de kinakaneek, jes lak 
dat, de kinakaneek. 

“With Joe she run an’ play an’ 
seeng, but when eem hurt or tired, 
den come to me. De birds dat chile 
talk lak, an’ dey all come. De rab- 
bits an’ de squirrels jes run_ all 
Ovair eem. 

“Some nights lak dese she row up 
to de leetle run watair streem, an’ 
stan’ up in de boat, an’ push eem 
along by de bank with de oar, an’ 
seeng. 

“One time I say: ‘Chile, your 
hair grow so long when de people 
see you dey teenk you leetle girl,’ 
an’ I laugh, jes lak dat, ‘teenk you 
leetle girl.’ But eem scream an’ 
grab eem hair an’ say: ‘No, no, no! 
My hair, don’t cut off my hair. So 
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we don’ cut it off, an’ it grow ver’ 
long. 

“One time eem out on de lak row- 
in’; eem call to me: ‘Louis Paulin,’ 
an’ ovair by dem Tree Guardsmens 
de echo say: ‘Louis Paulin.’ Eem 
listen ver’ astonish, den call again: 
‘Louis Paulin,’ and de echo ansair. 
Den she say: ‘Joe Pablo.’ Back 
from de Tree Guardsmens comes: 
‘Joe Pablo.’ 

“Den eem row in de bank scare’, 
an’ say: ‘Wut dat—dat call?’ 

“*Dat echo,’ I say, jes lak dat; 
‘echo.’ 

“She teenk long time. “Does eem 
live by de Tree Guardsmens?’ she 
say. ‘Yaas, I say, ‘she a spireet live 
in dere. She don’ hurt nobody.’ 
Den she say slo’ lak: ‘Louis, wut 
my name?’ 

“We always call eem de chile, or 
sometimes Marie or sometimes 
Chita, or sometimes odairs. We 
not good at namin’. 

“IT say: ‘Oh, you got no one name 
—lots of name,’ I say, I was so em- 
barrass. She row out on lak’ again 
an’ she call: ‘Louis, Louis Paulin,’ 
an’ echo ansair de same. ‘Joe Pablo, 
Joe Pablo.’ Den she call loud an’ 
clear: ‘Echo.’ ‘Echo’ come back 
ovair de watair. ‘Wut my name— 
Echo? Name ‘Echo’ come back. 
Den she laugh an’ call loud: ‘Echo 
Paulin Pablo, dat my name. ‘Name,’ 
say de echo. Eem row back an’ say: 
‘Louis, dat my name! You hear 
her? She say my name de same. 
I am call Echo—Echo Paulin 
Pablo.’ 

Joe he laugh an’ joke boutin’ it, 
but she laugh de same all de time. 
Bine-bye, aldough we t’ought eem 
foolishness, we call dat girl ‘Echo 
Paulin Pablo.’ 

“When we haul de wood to de 
towns to sell, we tak’ eem along, an’ 
say she my youngair brodair. She 
ver silent-lak in de town, an’ jes 
watch de odair cheeldren, not play 
with dem. One time a man say: 
‘Wut your name, boy? an’ eem 
say: ‘Echo Paulin Pablo, queek- 


lak. I hear, an’ | sort of de scare. 
She sais: ‘Pablo’ de las’, an’ | tell 
she my youngair brodair. But she 
Sais it so queek, de man not under- 
stan’. 

“*Oh,’ says dat man, slo-lak: 
“Well, you air for sartin mos’ extra- 
ordinare beautiful boy,’ jes lak dat, 
‘beautiful boy.’ 

“One time I say: ‘Echo, you mus’ 
go to de school, an’ learn lak de 
odair cheeldren.’ ‘No,’ she says, ‘I 
weel not go.’ ‘Oh, yaas,’ says I, 
‘you mus’ know somet’ing "bout de 
read an’ write.’ ‘I weel not go,’ 
says she, an’ eem cry. Den Joe 
Pablo he say: ‘I'll be teachin’ you 
to de read and write; don’ cry no 
more.’ Joe, he know more dan I[ 
know boutin’ dat. He go to de 
Mission school. Well, dey com- 
mence, an’ in de evenin’, when de 
work done, dey get into de boat an’ 
float roun’ a-learnin’. Eem learn 
might’ fas’, an’ jes while boutin’ it. 
Bine-bye she ask me for to buy 
some book. I say: ‘Yaas,’ an’ Joe 
Pablo say: ‘Yaas.’ Bine-by Joe can 
teach eem no more. She say: ‘Joe, 
learn me dis, an’ Joe learn me dat,’ 
but Joe says: ‘Cannot—dunno,’ jes 
lak dat, ‘dunno.’ Den she do de 
readin’ alone. 

“One time eem come to me an’ 
say: ‘Louis, am | girl or boy?’ I 
say: ‘You leetle girl.’ Den she 
laugh an’ say: ‘Leetle? Why, I’m 
beeg, Louis; I mus’ be boutin feef- 
teen year’ ol’. She frow de airm 
roun’ my neck an’ say: ‘Louis, le’ 
me wear de dress lak de odair girl. 
I wan’ dress with ruffle on.’ Jes 
lak dat, ‘with ruffle on.’ 

“So I say to Joe dat night: ‘I go 
to de town an’ won’ be back till de 
mornin’.’ Den I go to de store an’ 
I hunt for dress with ruffle, but I 
dunno boutin it, an’ de clerk—she 
was a young girl—she ask me eef 
eem could be help, so pleasant. I 
tell her fin’ all t'ings for me. I pay 
de bill an’ I get back boutin de dav- 
light. I call up dese road: ‘Echo— 
Echo Paulin Pablo,’ an’ eem come 
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run lak a deer. I say: ‘Here dat 
dress an’ all de odair.’ She cry, she 
SO joyous, an’ she say: ‘Louis, don’ 
you tell Joe; let me to de surprise 


eem. Pretty soon Joe’ he call dat 
breakfas’ be ready, an’ he _ say: 
‘Where dat chile?’ Den I call: 


‘Echo, Echo.’ Pretty soon we hear 
de laugh; we turn roun’, an’ dere 
stan’ de young lady, or a spireet or 
somet’ing, may bees a fairy—oh, 
yaas, she look a fairy, she was mos’ 
beautiful. She turn de red an’ 
laugh an’ hide eem face, but Joe he 
was terrible surprise—he jes look 
lak he scare. He bow down low an’ 
hol’ out both de han’ an’ say: ‘Ah, 
de Mamselle Echo, welcome.’ 

“But I long for de boy dat gone. 
Some time aftair she wear de boy 
clode, but nevair when Joe aroun’, 
Eem go with me, many de time as 
de boy, but I no can forget it dee- 
freent, an’ she grow more beauti- 
ful. 

‘When she with Joe, my pardnair, 
she put de flower in de hair, an’ wear 
de ruffle dress. 

“Bine-bye, I understan’ de all, I 
in love with Echo, an’ she—she love 
Joe Pablo, an’ Joe he don’ care. He 
love eem, but no lak dat way. 

He teenk eem leetle chile yet. 

_ “One time Joe go to de store in 
de town, an’ see dat lady clerk. Den 
he go often, mos’ evair night. Echo 
she seet on de bank, so still an’ si- 
lent an’ so sad I feel de heart of me 
break. I want say: ‘Oh, don’ care 
boutin eem—lI love you.’ But I 
dare not. Eem look across de lak’ 
with de black hair roun’ de face, all 
curl an’ so ver’ long. I look at her 
so sad, so lone. 

“Sometime, eem do de read to me 
from some book. Sometime she read 
boutin de love. I look at eem, an’ 
she grow ver’ red an’ den I teenk 
she unerstan’. Often she come an’ 
put de han’ on my haid, an’ say sof’ 
lak: ‘Poor Louis Paulin.” Jes lak 
dat, ‘Poor Louis Paulin.’ But she 


grow ver’ t’in an’ I t’ink Joe perhaps 
I wan’ strangle eem—keel 


noteece. 
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eem. She unerstan’, an’ she say: 
“No, Louis, for de sake of me, no.’ 
An’ I got always to obey her. But 
sometime she get ver’ tired an’ 
weary; she come cry on my knee. 
Sometime she wan’ me to tell her 
how de white moose he geeve her 
to me. ‘Dis my lak,’ she say! ‘I 
nevair leeve it.’ 

“But she get de whiter an’ whiter, 
t’'inner an’ tinner. I scare. I say: 
‘Let me tak’ you away to de town, 
to de doctair.’ She smile, sad-lak, 
an’ say: ‘No, I need no doctair.’ An’ 
dat damn fool, Joe Pablo, my pard- 
nair, he jus’ go evair evenin’ to see 
de lady clerk. | 

Sometime Echo go up de road an’ 
wait for Joe to de come back. Wait 
an’ wait! I get de despair. I say: 
‘I weel tell Joe, you do dat again— 
I tell eem all.’ Dat mak’ her de stop 
dat. 

“One night Joe he come home an’ 
seeng t’rough de wood, an’ he say: 
‘Oh, de congratulate; I goin’ to 
marry de lady clerk.’ He t’row de 
hat in de air an’ shout. I turn to 
Echo—she fall white on de grass. 
‘Oh, I cry, so scare. ‘You damn 
fool, Joe Pablo, see what you have 
mak’. You have broke de heart of 


-eem.’ Jes lak dat, ‘broke de heart of 


Joe turn ver’ pale an’ say: 
‘Wut you mean?’ I say: ‘I goin’ 
keel you, dat wut I mean.’ I raise 
her up, an’ she ope’ de eye, an’ den 
turn to me an’ cry: ‘You tol’ eem, 
you tol’ eem, Louis Paulin—I nevair 
forgeeve you.’ Jes lak dat, ‘nevair.’ 
She try de get up an’ walk back de 
cabin, but I help. She try mak’ me 
stop help, but I weel not stop. 

“Joe Pablo he say low: ‘Sacre! 
I not unerstan’. *Fore God I not 
unerstan’.’ Eem face ver’ white. He 
turn an’ ride so fas’ down de road. 
When dat girl hear de horse feet 
go farder and farder, she t’row her- 
sel’ down on de grass by de cabin 
door an’ sob: ‘Oh, you tol’ eem, you 
tol’ eem; I nevair forgeeve you.’ I 
seet down ’longside an‘ beg eem to 
forgeeve me. I ’bout wild—I dunno 


"eem,’ 
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wut to do. Bine-bye, I get despair. 
I say: ‘Ah, why did you fall de un- 
conscious when eem say eem goin’ 
to be marry. You no do dat, eem 
nevair know. tought you dead, 
dat why I tell eem.’ Den she crawl 
slow up an’ get into my airm an’ 
cry. Eem was still only leetle girl, 
perhaps boutin seventeen year ol’. 
She say: ‘Poor Louis Paulin’.’” An’ 
I smood de black hair. She ver’ 
white an’ sad. I ver’ white an’ sad. 
“De moon eem come up fore long 
and shine on de watair. ‘Poor Louis 
Paulin, she say. Den she sob an’ 
cry, an’ call: ‘Joe Pablo, Joe Pablo.’ 
An’ de echo call loud from de Tree 
Guardsmens: ‘Joe Pablo.’ She call 
sof’-lak, ‘Louis Paulin,’ an’ de echo 
come sof’. Den she raise an’ cry 
wid de sorrow in de voice: ‘Oh, 
Echo! Poor Echo Paulin Pablo.’ 
An’ de echo come sad ovair de wa- 
tair: ‘Poor Echo Paulin Pablo.’ 
“Den she say, low-lak: ‘Louis, I 
goin’ leave you.’ Jes lak dat, ‘I go- 
in’ leave you.’ ‘Oh, forgeeve me, 
Louis, my kin’, good frien’, forgeeve 
me.’ I choke all up an’ I say: ‘I 
have not to forgeeve you. Dere is 
noting. But you don’ leave me 
Echo—oh, no.’ ‘Oh, yaas,’ she say, 
‘you will nevair see me no more.’ 
Den I hol’ her tight, an’ I cry: ‘No, 
no!’ Loud and hard, an’ de echo 
cry: ‘No, no!’ ‘Oh, poor Louis,’ she 
say, ‘I goin’ leave you forevair— 
say you forgeeve me.’ I say, ‘Be 
good daughtair; go in de cabin an’ 
sleep. All weel be well in de morn- 
in’. Good daughtair, don’ leave eem 
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fader.’ She smile sof’-lak, an’ walk 
in de cabin. I seet on de bank an’ 
watch de moon, an’ wish I dead 
mans. 

“Bine-bye, I hear de step behin’ 


me, an’ de airm come roun’ my neck, 
an’ eem kees me all de face ovair, 
den slip away queeck, an’ I see she 
dress in de boy clode. I say: ‘Where 
you go?’ Eem say: ‘Oh, forgeeve 
me.’ She get in de boat an’ push 
out. I see her plain in de moon- 
light. De face so white with de 
long black hair all ovair. She stan’ 
up an’ push in de watair with de 
oar. Den | look across de lak’, an’ 
dere stan’ dat white moose a-beckon 
with de great white haid lak he 
beckon me dat night. He shine an’ 
shine an’ look lak mist roun’ eem. 
Dat boat slip toward eem with dat 
girl in de moonlight. I hear de 
call: ‘Oh, Louis Paulin, forgeeve 
me, an’ de echo say: ‘Forgeeve me. 
De cloud come an’ all deesappear. 

“Tl hunt all dat night on de wa- 
tair, hunt an’ hunt, an’ call ‘Echo 
Paulin Pablo! Echo! Echo!’ an’ de 
echo de only ansair. I cry: ‘I for- 
geeve you; oh, come back,’ an’ I[ 
cry loud. I cry lak | cry now, an’ 
I hunt an’ hunt. In de mornin’ I 
come-back to de land an’ lie down 
on de grass an’ pray I die. De sun 
come out an’ dat ol’ boat he float 
back empty.” 

Louis buried his face in his hands. 

I dashed the tears from my eyes. 
Across the still, silvery waters came 
the mournful call of the loon. 
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Editorial Opinion 


HE right, the duty, indeed, of 
the Christian church to deal 
with problems of the social or- 
der is clear enough. The funda- 
mental principles of the doctrines 
of the Lord Christ are ethical, and 
everywhere in his Gospel the theme 
is, “Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven,” and his teaching at all 
times was the doctrine of brother- 
hood, which to him simply meant 
the maintenance of right conduct 
and right relation of man to man. Al- 
most always when the kingdom of 
heaven was referred to it was for 
the purpose of impressing upon the 


minds of his followers the import- 


ance of taking heaven for a model 
for the formation and maintenance 
of the social order among men here 
in this world. ‘True, the objective 
point of Christ’s purpose was to per- 
suade man to be worthy of heaven, 
but it is to be observed that every 
and all preparation for heaven is to 
be made in the flesh, and that, too, 
in the channels of social and business 
life. 

It follows, then, that the Chris- 
tian churches are not only justified, 
but are bound by the very nature of 
their existence to take cognizance 
of social problems and seek their 
solution in the light of Christ’s com- 
mandments. Therefore, the divorce 
question, the saloon question, the 
amusement question, the social func- 
tion question and all other questions 
that are calculated to hinder or ad- 
vance the social order in its pur- 
pose to be able to say, “Thy will IS 
done on earth as it is in heaven,” 
come within the province of the 
Christian churches to analyzé and 
approve or condemn. It is held by 
very many—even religionists—that 
when the churches attempt to inter- 
fere in the social and material or- 
der of human kind, they transcend 
their authority, but that is illogical 


and without reason, for whatever 
falls below Christ’s code of ethics 
is antagonistic to His purpose, and 
if the churches are commissioned 
at all in the premises, their right to 
lay down discriminating lines can- 
not be questioned. But upon the 
right of the churches in the premises 
hinges this: “Have they Divine Au- 
thority, or is their authority merely 
assumed ?”’ 


Perhaps the ruling powers at 
Washington may know why, but the 
public is amazed that so much back- 
ing and filling is needed in solving 
the problems involved in the begin- 
ning of even the initial work on the 
Panama Canal. The first commis- 
sion was composed of expert engi- 
neers, but for “cause” the President 
dissolved that board and appointed 
anew commission composed of 
“driving business men,” with a con- 
sulting engineer or two. The diffi- 
culty with the original board seems 
to have been that it thought it the 
better plan to first make careful sur- 
veys and estimates from every view- 
point, and then start in to construct 
the canal. Perhaps the people are 
all wrong, but they are likely to keep 
on believing that the construction 
ef the canal is altogether a work 
for engineering experts rather than 
for merchants and speculators. An- 
other important thing that is yet 
hanging fire is, shall the work be 
done by the Government or by con- 
tract. If by the former, it will take 
vigilant watching to prevent job- 
bery, and if by the latter, to prevent 
slip-shod work. But of one thing all 
may be certain: we are going to 


have a dozen or more years of ca- 


nal scandals before the work is fin- 
ished. 


Always industrial and commercial 
conditions will be the foremost 
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problems with which the people and 
the Government have to deal, Al- 
ways, too, they will be the most 
serious individual and national ques- 
tions. And these problems and 
questions are confined, apparently, 
to the narrow limits of production 
and distripution of commodities, but 
within these limits lie the whole 
range of the possibilities of com- 
merce and industry. The underlying 
principle of trade movements and 
commodity interchange in the ages 
ago, when the caravan wound its 
way Over mountains and across des- 
erts was fundamentally right then, 
nor has it ever been changed. It 
stood then as it does now, the ulti- 
mate of the science and philosophy 
of “business politic and economic.” 

But conditions of trade move- 
ments are changing all the time, and 
ever will change. “lime and space 
are obstructions to distribution, and 
in ratio to the shortening of time 
and the narrowing of space are these 
obstructions removed. ‘To illustrate 
this truism: The time was when the 
distribution of California soil pro- 
duction landwise did not extend 
more than fifty miles from the pro- 
ducer, because the cost of transpor- 
tation beyond that point would have 
absorbed the value of the commod- 
ity—the final value of a commodity 
always is determined by the consum- 
er’s ability to pay. But by the agen- 
cies of steam, electricity and me- 
chanical invention, the obstructions 
of time and space have been so far 
removed that the markets of Europe 
are not now as far from the producer 
as fifty-five miles distant was half a 
century ago. In the days of the 
caravans, there were three deter- 
mining factors in trade movements, 
and the same factors are the deter- 
mining influences to-day. They are, 
first, the ability of the consumer 
to pay; second, the cost of produc- 
tion; and third, the expense of trans- 
porting the producer’s commodities 
to the door of the consumer. The 
solution of the third facto: is the 


cause of so much legislation to regu- 
late and supervise transportation 
rates by State authority, it being 
conceded that since transportation 
rates are something in which all the 
people have interest, the State, 
which stands for the people in their 
collective capacity, may fix their 
maximum limit for the protection of 
the people in their individual ca- 
pacity. But the State may not as- 
sume the right to say what the con- 
sumer shall pay, nor what the pro- 
ducer’s cost of production shall be. 
Thus it is, industrial and commer- 
cial conditions present very complex 
problems, composed of three domi- 
nating factors, one of which the 
State may have authority over, and 
two of which the State may not even 
advise. And yet it is these, the 
mightiest of civilization’s progres- 
sive forces, that populists, socialists 
and the like would seize hold upon 
and twist and turn into economic 
contradictions and _ self-destroying 
industrial and commercial agencies. 


If so-called higher criticism of the 
Bible has failed to impress re- 
ligionists with its importance, 
which it undoubtedly has, it is be- 
cause the criticisms are too indefin- 
ite in their premises and too uncer- 
tain in thei conclusions. These 
critics immediately leave the paths 
of logic and reason and reel about in 
the field of analysis and comparison, 
where the absence of the dot over 
the “i” or the crossing of the “t’’ is 
taken as evidence that the undotted 
“i” and the uncrossed “t,” the pas- 
sages as well as the theme in 


‘which they appear, are interpolations 


and injected into the text at a much 
later date. But it is to be observed 
that while these critics deny the au- 
thenticity of the rejected passages, 
they do not deny their sufficiency for 
the purpose they were given to the 
world. What matters it, then, if 
verses or parts of or whole chapters 
are discovered to be credited to men 
whom history and circumstances 
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fail to identify with the times of 
the alleged writer. Moreover, these 
learned critics do not indicate much, 
if any, acquaintance with the phil- 
osophy, the politics or the science of 
those days, which they should have, 
since it is in the philosophy and the 
politics then prevailing that gives 
the clue to the esoteric meaning of 


the Scriptures, and which also re- 
lieves the text of the necessity of 
having its author identified. It is 
the schools of theology and philoso- 
phy to which the Bible writers be- 
longed, rather than to this or that 
writer that is essential, assuming, of 
course, that the whole Bible was 
written under inspiration. 


After Every Storm 


By Aloysius Coll 


When the silvery lashes of a star 
Blind the sun’s sur-golden lashes, 
And the settled planets, moved to war, 
Blaze and crumble into ashes; 


When the last balloon of thistle-down 
Falls to earth in silken showers; 
When the last live seed, to blossom blown, 
Withers with the shedding flowers ; 


When the relics of the past are hurled 
Over bleak and lonely meadows, 

And the spirits of a wasted world 
Laugh across the vacant shadows ; 


When all love is but a withered rose 
In a lava wrinkle minted, 

Beauty but an after-blush that blows 
Where a woman’s heart was printed; 


When the mountains, bald of rock and tree, 
Slip into the drying ocean, 

And the hills and hollows of the sea 
Swallow up the tide’s emotion— 


Come, then, love! Behold where I have sung! 
See, as summer wanes and passes, 

My adoring dust and soul among 
Starry waste and withered grasses! 
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With the New Books 


By Armond 


“Uncooked Foods and How to 
Use Them,” by Mr. and.Mrs. Eu- 
gene Christian, is not a cook book, 
because the authors claim that the 
application of heat in cooking de- 
stroys the best of food elemen. 
What the authors are driving at is 
to convert the world to the belief 
that food stuff should be eaten in its 
natural raw state. Nebuchadnezzar 
was an uncooked food enthusiast, 
but he left no line of approval of his 
experiment at eating green grass. In 
fact, he flatly contradicted the Mr. 
and Mrs. Christian theory by return- 
ing to his palace and eating about 
four square meals a day of all kinds 
of food, cooked to his royal taste. 
The old king’s opinion should have 
some weight, even in this age of 
free lunch counters, hash boarding 
houses and fads and cults. It is 
pleasing to note that the authors 
heartily recommend egg-nogg to 
raw material consumers, and that is 
the only sensible suggestion they 
make in their “reform” business, and 
as egg-nogg is both bread and drink, 
the menu of these uncooked food 
2postles may be recommended to 
that extent, at least, but not as a 
steady diet. 

The Health-Culture Co., West 
Street, New York. 


“The Plum Tree,” by David Gra- 
ham Phillips, should have been 
named “The Political Boss.” But 
anyway, it is a remarkable represen- 
tation of modern politics in this 
country, with just enough sentimen- 
tal fiction running through the story 
to make one not altogether sorry 
that one is a sovereign in this “spoils 
of office” country by creating digres- 
sions that relieve the mind as the 
thread of the story of practical polli- 
tics is unwound from the spool of 
the “boss.” And this thread finds 


thrilling experiences and villainous 
association from precinct work away 
to manipulations of presidential as- 
pirants, leaving no- phase of the 
country’s political life untouched. 

Perhaps this little scene will give 
enough to whet the appetite for 
more : 

Theodore Dominick, the “boss” of 
Pulaski, was absolute. The com- 
munity had a “Dominick” judge of 
the Circuit Court, a “Dominick” sen- 
ator and representative in the legis- 
lature, a “Dominick” municipal Gov- 
ernment, and a pronounced “Domin- 
ick” influence was felt all over the 
State. A young lawyer wanted to be 
county prosecutor, and Mr. Fessen- 
den agreed to “arrange” for a con- 
ference with Dominick at his saloon 
darters. 

“Mr. Fessenden told me you want- 
ed to see 

“He di.n’t say anything of the 
sort,’ growled Dominick. “I have 
knowed Buck seventeen years, and 
he no liar.” 

“Perhaps I did not express myself 
quite accurately. Fessenden told me 
you were considering making me 
candidate for County Prosecutor, 
and suggested that I call and see 
you.” 

“I don’t give no nominations. 
hat’s the province of the party.” 

“But you are the party.” 

“Well, I guess I’ve got a little 
something to say about the party. 
‘, good many of the boys ain’t stuck 
on Ben Cass—he’s too stuck on him- 
self. He’s getting out of touch with 
common people, and is boot-licking 
in with the swells up-town. I told 
Buck to trot you around and let us 
look you over. Good party man? 
No reform germs in your system?” 

“The Plum Tree” might well be 
adapted as a text book for classes ‘n 
American history in public 
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schools, and most certainly it should 
be read by every one who wishes to 
know how the political machines are 
run, not always, but most of the 
time in this country. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


“My Lady Clancarty,” by Mary 
Imlay Taylor, is a charming 
mance of love and heroic daring. 
The atmosphere of the theme is alto- 
gether healthy and wholesome, while 
the action reaches, at times, the 
heights of the thrilling. A charm- 
ing heroine, who maintains her no- 
bility of character and the lofty ideal 
of love, is a conspicuous feature of 
the story, in its several chapters, and 
the story, as a whole, is above the 
average; besides, there is a quality 
of thought and loftiness of purpose 
of the authoress which appeals to the 
best in human nature. The book is 
well calculated to make its readers 
better men and women. The illus- 
trations indicate in a high degree 
artistic touch and a thorough know- 
lege of the scenes they depict. 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


“The Marriage of William Ashe,” 
by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, is a mas- 
terly story of one of the best writers 
of fiction of our time. The illustra- 
tions are by Albert Stenner, and of 
course they are good. The _ only 
truthful and clearly indicated criti- 
cism of “The Marriage of William 
Ashe” that one could make would 
be to simply affirm that Mrs. Ward 
could not write an uninteresting or 
unwholesome story. 

Harper Brothers, New York. 


“A Knot of Blue,” by William R. 
A. Wilson, is a story of intrigue and 
adventure, with a_ lot of romance. 
The argument is that a woman may 
go to great lengths to right wrongs 
without compromising her dignity 
and tenderness of character. The 
scene is laid in Old Quebec, and is 
of a historical character. The story 


throughout is wholesome and high- 
ly entertaining. Illustrations by 
Charles Greenwald. 

Little, Brown & Company, Bos- 
ton. 


“The Story oi the Congo Free 
State,” by Henry Wellington Mack, 
F. R. G. S., is undoubtedly the best, 
most truthful and the most graphic 
presentation of the Congo Free State 
question that has as yet been sub- 
mitted for public consideration. Per- 
haps some, indeéd many, will insist 
that the author makes too vehement 
a defense of King Leopold’s policy 
in the State to force a better condi- 
tion of existence upon these mid- 
African people, but it must be re- 
membered that the hue and cry that 
was raised against Belgium was due 
to meddlesome missionaries, whose 
business methods, which were not 
in harmony with their alleged mis- 
sion, were cut short off by Leopold, 
as a measure of protection to the na- 
tives of the State. There is no doubt 
at all, from the history of the events 
leading up to, as well as since, the 
occupation of the State by Belgium, 
that King Leopold had in mind as 
the first consideration a humanitar- 
ian and philanthropic purpose. That 
Belgium expected as a consequence 
that the territory and the people of 
the Congo State would at once be- 
come ‘subject to whatever policy of 
government that King Leopold and 
his ministers might decide to put in- 
to operation, no one doubts. How 
well affairs of the State have been 
administered, and what marvelous 
advancement the natives have made 
towards civilization, the author of 
the book under review clearly shows 
from data that cannot be disputed, 
and from personal observation and 
inspection. But “The Story of the 
Congo Free State” must be read to 


appreciate Leopold’s mighty efforts 


to raise these Africans to a higher 
level of existence. It is a book of 
634 pages, and profusely illustrated 
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by cuts and maps. No more inter- 
esting book on Darkest Africa has 
been written. 

C, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London. 


“A History of the United States 
and its People,” by Elroy McKen- 
dree Avery, Ph. D., L.L. D., is with- 
out doubt the best popular history 
of the United States that has yet 
been produced—if one may judge 
the whole of the forthcoming vol- 
umes by the first one. Dr. Avery 
quits the beaten path of historical 
research right at the start, and be- 
gins his story with “The First 
Americans,”.a race that peopled this 
country ages before Columbus was 
born. The materials which the au- 
thor has woven into his great work 
have been gathered from the best 
and most accurate data of the ages, 
and on down to our times, and the 
fabric he has woven is destined to 
be a standard history for all times 
to come, at least the first volume, 
400 beautifully printed pages, be- 
speaks as much. This work has a 
superior value in that the author 
goes to the bottom of ugly facts, 
which other historians have avoided, 
and presents them for all they are 
worth. Evidently Dr. Avery set 
out to write historical facts without 
even a thought to gloss over or pass 
by on the other side of them, how- 
ever demolishing to pet theories and 
traditions his labors might be, and 
yet in no sense is he an iconoclast. 
The Burrows Brothers Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, publishers of Dr. 
Avery’s work, are deserving of great 
credit for undertaking so grand a 
task, and the mechanical get-up of 
the work shows how well they are 
prepared to accomplish their pur- 
pose. 


“Isidro,” by Mary Austin, is not 
all fiction. It has to do with the se- 
rious times of the old Mission days, 
when love and heroism, and devo- 
tion to the right for right’s sake, de- 


manded of men and women the best 
in them. The action of the theme is 
necessarily stirring and intense, be- 
cause it is essentially an out-of-door 
creation—just such a_ creation as 
would be expected from the inspir- 
ing Sierras, where their caverned 
base is fringed by the wide, wild 
desert. It is amid just such scenes 
that the authoress lives, which fact, 
together with culture, refinement 
and a keen appreciation of the power 
of her imagination—not fancy— 
gives to the world a quality of liter- 
ary effort that ranks with the best. 
It may be said that “Isidro” might 
well be called ““Ramona’s” brother, 
so close akin are they in the essen- 
tials of literary merit and loftiness 
of ethics. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 


“The Vision of Elijah Berl,’ by 
‘rank stewis Nason, is essentially a 
California story. It deals with the 
beginnings of orange culture by ir- 
rigation, and this question, together 
with engineering generally, is treat- 
ed in the most scientific way by the 
author, who is himself an expert en- 
gineer. There is the right quantity 
of love, love-making and love’s hard- 
ships to give the story a degree of 
interest that forces the reader to 
profit by the author’s knowledge of 
the science of irrigation. 

Little, Brown & Company, Bos- 
ton. 

“The New Womanhood,” by Win- 
nifred Harper Cooley, presents wo- 
man’s side of the case before the 
trial court of modern civilization, in 
which she is arraigned for having 
presumed to demand political, do- 
mestic and social rights by reason of 
her being a human maallamation of 
the Almighty, which rights man in 
all the ages has denied that woman 
possessed by any Divine edict or 
sanction. How well the authoress 
of the New Womanhood has pre- 
sented her case, the book must be 
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read to know. This, however, may 
be said here: It is a clear, forceful 
and comprehensive presentation, 
and analysis of one of the most vi- 
tal questions of the day. ‘The au- 
thoress, above all, is severely con- 
servative, but submits her argument 
on the strongest lines of logic and 
reason, and includes the entire range 
of woman’s possibilities in every 
sphere of human action, nor is there 
the slightest approach to that ri- 
diculous idea that to assert her 
rights woman must first cut her hair 
short, and then part it on the side. 

Broadway Publishing Company, 


“Justin Wingate,” by John H. 
Whitson, is a graphic picture of 
ranch life in Colorado. The author 
had the good fortune to be person- 
ally acquainted with the scenes, in- 
cidents and personalities of his story, 
and the coloring he has-given to 
them is simply emphasis. It is fic- 
tion, to be sure, with the usual in- 
trigues, defeats and triumphs of love, 
but they are not overstrained, and 
therefore they exert a good influence 
because of the naturalness of the 
involvements. But the book has 
another side, which is decidedly in- 
teresting as well as instructive. It 
is the honest depiction of frontier 
life—its hardships, its sorrows, its 
joys and the final compensation. The 
ever-tangled politics of Colorado are 
cleverly handled in an amusing way, 
but beneath it all is the real situa- 
tion. It is a superior story in every 
way. The illustrations are by Ar- 
thur E. Becher, which means that 
they picture the story rather than 
absurd imaginings. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


“The Physical Culture Life,” by 
Irving Hancock, is an _ illustrated 
presentation, or treatise, of the es- 
sential facts of physical culture. 
The purpose of the author is to en- 
courage people to undertake their 
own physical development, and he 
submits all needed instructions, The 


book is well written, and its purpose 
is clearly set forth. It is a valuable 
work from all view-points, and 
should be in every home as a “fam- 
ily book.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London. 


“The Summit House Mystery,” 
by L. Dougall, is a powerful, daring 
and clean-cut depiction of a story 
that could just as well be from real 
life as from the imagination. The 
scenes are located in the South, for 
the most part, and as they shift that 
new actors may come upon the stage 
an interest is awakened in the reader 
that does not subside until long after 
the curtain falls. The threads of 
the story are so cleverly woven that 
not an uncouth spot is seen; be- 
sides, a lofty dignity is maintained 
throughout. It is superior fiction. 

Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


“At the Foot of the Rockies,” by 
Carter Goodloe, is a graphic story 
of a summer spent in the Northwest 
territory, where there are but three 
factors in the life of the wilds— 
the Indian, the British soldier and 
the settler. The descriptive power 
of the author enables him to give a 
word painting that impresses one 
deeply with the mightiness of the 
country he describes, yet it is not 
at all a picture of fancy’s wander- 
ings. The book as a whole is a posi- 
tive addition to discoveries hitherto 
made, the more so because the de- 
tails are more elaborate, which is 
exactly what is wanted by the ven- 
turesome pioneer; besides, the story 
includes almost a survey of those 
wilds and their possibilities. Per- 
haps no writer has embodied so 
much valuable information concern- 
ing the Northwest territory as Mr. 
Goodloe has in “At the Foot of the 
Rockies,” which is elaborately illus- 
trated. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘New 
York. 
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“The autobiography of Andrew . 


D, White” is a living, breathing, in- 
spiring record of a life which has 
been a powerful factor for good in 
American growth and progress of 
the people, and of events which have 
shaped American’ history and 
thought in the last half century. Mr. 
White went to St. Petersburg as an 
attache of the American legation, 
and there remained during the win- 
ter of 1855 and 1856. In 1867 he 
came from the University of Michi- 
gan, where he was professor of his- 
tory, to take the presidency of Cor- 
nell University, where he remained 
for 20 years. He was one of the 
commissioners to Santo Domingo 
in 1871, and a commissioner to the 
Paris Exposition in 1878. He was 
Minister to Germany in 1879-1881, 
and to Russia in 1892-1894. He was 
a member of the Venezuelan Boun- 
dary Commission in 1895, and Am- 
bassador to Germany from 1897 to 
1903. Last, but by no means least, 
he was president of the American 
delegation to The Hague Peace Con- 
ference. 

But while the work is replete with 
observations, opinions and sugges- 
tions concerning leading events in 
American history during the last half 
century, no doubt Mr. White's re- 
lation to religion, and its evolution, 
will command the attention of Eng- 
lish speaking people of all countries. 
To Mr. White more than to any 
other person, perhaps, is due the 
credit of pushing dogmatic theology 
aside to make room for reason, logic 
and science. He says: 

“Recognizing the normal need of 
religious ideas, feelings and obser- 
vances, | see in the history of these 
an evolution which has _ slowly 
brought our race out of lower forms 
of religion into higher, and which 
still continues. Nowhere is this 
more clearly mirrored than in our 
own sacred books; nowhere more 
distinctly seen than in what is go- 
ing on about us; and one finds in 
this evolution, just as in the devel- 
opment of our race in other fields, 


survivals of outworn beliefs and ob- 
servances which remain as_ mile- 
stones to mark human progress. 

‘Beliet in a God who is physically, 
intellectually and mor&lly but an en- 
larged ‘average man’—unjust, whim- 
sical, revengeful, cruel and so far 
from omnipotent that he has to make 
all sorts of interferences to rectify 
faults in his original scheme—is 
more and more fading away among 
the races controlling the world. 

“More and more the thinking and 
controlling races are developing the 
power of right reason; and more 
and more are left to inferior and dis- 
appearing races the methods of theo- 
logical dogmatism. 

‘More and more, in all parts of the 
civilized world, is developing liberty 
of thought; more and more is left 
behind the tyranny of formulas. 

“More and more is developing, 
in the leading nations, the concep- 
tion of the world’s sacred books as 
a literature in which, as in a mass 
of earthy material, the gems and 
gold of its religious thought are em- 
bedded; and more and more is left 
behind the belief in the literal, pro- 
saic conformity to fact of all utter- 
ances in this literature. 

“To one who closely studies the 
history of humanity, evolution in re- 
ligion is a certainty. Eddies there 
are—counter-currents of passion, fa- 
naticism, greed, hate, pride, folly, 
the unreason of mobs, the strife of 
parties, the dream of mystics, the 
logic of dogmatists, and the lust 
for power cf ecclesiastics—but the 
great main tide is unmistakable.” 

Two volumes. The Century Co., 
New York. Price, $7.50 net. 


“Tor, a Street Boy of Jerusalem,” 
by Mrs. Florence Kingsley, is, from 
every view point, an unusual liter- 
ary production. A criticism of the 
book should include a reproduction 
of about all of it. Mere description 
would not do it justice. Every page 
carries a charm that overtops the 
next one, until all the pages are in- 
volved in one of the most pathetic, 
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heroic and gladsome stories of the 
year. “Tor” must be read and stud- 
ied to be thoroughly appreciated, 
and he misses much who fails to read 
the book. 

Henry Atmos Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


“Sandy,” by Alice Hegan Rice, is 
highly entertaining from Sandy as 
a stowaway to Sandy as a happy 
bridegroom. The story is as pure as 
refined gold, and as sweet as purity 
of thought and motive always are. 
There is a loftiness of spirit run- 
ning all through the theme that is 
decidedly elevating to mind and 
cheery to heart. More of the same 
kind of fiction is needed. 

The Century Co., New York. 


“Epigrams and Aphorisms,” from 
the several works of Oscar Wilde, 
are too noble in sentiment, too clear 
in philosophy, too matter-of-fact in 
religion and too graphic in diction 
to be ignored because of Wilde’s 
mistakes in the world of social make- 
shifts, uncertainties and _ sliding 
scales of morals. 

John W. Luce & Co., Boston. 


“The Breath of the Gods,” by Sid- 
ney McCall, is decidedly an inter- 
esting and instructive book. For 
the most part the scene is laid in 
Japan, and the author discourses on 
the manners, customs and character- 
istics of the Japanese in a way that 
reflects that which lies behind their 
wonderful achievements in war, in 
invention, in industry, and in state- 
craft, while their domestic life is 
portrayed under the guise of fiction 
in a way that is pleasing to the last 
degree. The book should find favor 
in all classes of society. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


'“Confessions of a Grass Widow,” 
by Kate Thyson Marr, is very far 


from pure fiction. It is realism, and 
more is the pity that there are 
enough in the American reading 
public to make such books possible. 
This quotation gives the general 
tone, character and moral atmos- 
phere of the story: 

“Now, Nell, I’ve got to live, and 
I am sick of living cheap. I am go- 
ing to be swell until | bag my game.” 

The girl had really not known any- 
thing but very cheap surroundings 
except during her brief married life. 

Broadway Publishing Co., New 
York. 


“A little Garden Calendar,’ by 
Albert Bigelow-Paine, is a book for 
boys and girls, but older people will 
find it equally interesting. In fact, 
the book is a study of flowers and 
seasons for little folk and big folk, 
and every month tells is own story 
in beautiful language, and is pleas- 
ingly illustrated. No doubt it is one 
of the most interesting as well as 
instructive books of the kind that has 
ever been written. With the “Cal- 
endar” in hand, no boy or girl would 
want to stay indoors when the wea- 
ther was not too boisterous. 

Henry Altemus Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


“The Gift of the Morning Star,” 
by Armistead C. Gordon, is an in- 
teresting story of Dunker life and 
character. Sectarian bias is tabooed, 
and the broader study of the subject 
adhered to. The theme is of the in- 
ward struggle of the best in man to 
be still better, and it all is given 
expression in coloring of the tender- 
est and sweetest in the human heart. 
Of course there is the hero and the 
heroine. The book is constructed on 
strong lines, and possessing a pretty 
high degree of literary merit. Alto- 
gether, it is a story that appeals to 
the very best in the reader. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York 
and London. 


The Possibilities of Astoria 


By Mark Sullivan 


Commercial St., Astoria 


GLANCE at the map of the 

Northwest is quite enough to 

convince one of the wisdom of 
old John Jacob Astor in locating his 
principal Pacific Coast trading sta- 
tion near the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River, and it was a_ deserved 
compliment to the venturesome pio- 
neer to name the post “Astoria.” 
That was more than a century ago. 
But the Astoria of that day is not 
the Astoria of to-day, except as to 
the site, which was then, still is, 
and always will be the commercial 
center of a vast region of country. 
And not only so, but the Astoria of 
to-day has for its inhabitants a class 
of people who fully appreciate the 
advantages which their city pos- 
sesses because of its natural rela- 
tion to the business interests of the 
great Northwest, and who have the 
energy, thrift and wisdom to make 
Astoria, Oregon, the focus of still 


other channels and highways of 


trade, trafic, money, employment 
and culture. 
Of course, it is the productive 


possibilities of the territory tribu- 
tary to a business center that in- 
sures trade and industrial growth. 
In this particular, Astoria is ex- 
travagantly blessed. In the future, 
no doubt, the three leading indus- 
tries of Astoria and its connecting 
country will be agricultural, includ- 
ing dairy and stock farming, lumber 
manufacturing and fish packing. 
The fields of the fish and farming 
industries are exhaustless, and it 
will be many decades before the for- 
ests begin to fail to supply the mills, 
but the time will never come when 
there will not be enough to supply 
the demand of wooden-ware factor- 
ies. But while these three industries 
may be considered the foundation 
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The Possibilities of Astoria. 


of Astoria’s future greatness, there 
are innumerable collateral indus- 
tries and enterprises whose aggre- 


gate volume will equal the three 


chief factors. The coal measures; 
the varied mineral deposits; the 
enormous fruit possibilities, which 
will necessitate extensive canneries ; 
the dairy and cheese interests, whose 
field is as wide as the territory it- 
self, will become a great source of 
wealth; the ocean and river craft- 
building enterprise, and the almost 
countless other opportunities for 
the profitable employment of capi- 
tal, brain and brawn are bound bv 
the nature of things to develop into 
extensive business activities. Neces- 
sarily ail these wealth-producing 


Rock tunnel, Astoria and Columbia River 
Railway 


agencies will require great expan- 
sion in Astoria’s facilities, which in 
turn will give the city a strong and 
healthy growth in capital, business 
establishments and population. 
When these factors and agencies 
are fully under way, Astoria will, by 
the force of circumstances, become 
one of the chief export centers on 
the Pacitic Coast. The finished 
products of this wide and exhaust- 
less territory's raw materials will be 
commodities that will have a con- 
tinuous demand in all the markets 
of the world, and when the Panama 
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Interior Astoria iron works. 


Canal is completed, Astoria will be 
in as close touch with Europe as it 
now is with the countries of Asia 
| and the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

Astoria should become a_ business 
| center whose circumference would 
be marked by the remotest market. 
Fortunes upon fortunes lie as yet 
unclaimed in this far-stretching re- 
gion of the Columbia River’s water- 


shed, and they await the industry, 
enterprise and business sense of man 
to come and claim them. But 
claimants are already there, and 
others are coming all the time; still, 
for all that, the outer edge of them 
has not been crossed, great and va- 
ried as Astoria’s volume of trade 
and traffic has become. 

There are other things to be con- 


Clatsop mill, Astoria. 
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sidered, however, that are of su- 
preme importance to a country and 
city that are the home of so many 
inducements to capital, business 
men and labor. But these things 
Astoria and its territory possess in 
a conspicuous degree. The climate 
in all seasons of the year is ideal. 
The winter, the spring, the sum- 
mer and the autumn fetch the best 
of its season, leaving all else in the 
silence of the non-existent. This 
means that Astoria is a remarkably 
healthy city, which would be the 
case very naturally, because it is 
situated on a fresh water harbor, yet 
so close to the ocean—only twelve 
miles distant—that all the benefits 
of ocean influences upon’ human- 
kind are secured by the winds dissi- 
pating any accumulation of disease- 
carrying atmosphere. ‘Then, again, 


the public school system of Astoria 
was established on the theory of 
adopting the very best that expe- 
rience in other and older cities had 
demonstrated to be good, and re- 
jecting that which would not con- 
duce to the highest good. Concern- 
ing the culture and learning and the 
social life of Astoria, it may be said 
that while there is a whirl of ac- 
tivity in every avenue of business, 
conventions of the social side of the 
community are rigid and exacting. 
This comes from maintaining high 
ideals of home life, and from a 
broad and comprehensive under- 
standing of what makes for nobility 
of character and intellectual worth 
upon a true ethical basis. Socially, 
commercially and industrially, As- 
toria is a most delightful and de- 
sirable city to live in. 


City Hall, Astoria 
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The Home-Maker’s Eldorado 


By Frederick Alfred Marriott 


“Shadows,” said he, “where can it 
be— 

This land of Eldorado?” 

This homeseeker’s haven? 

This land of Oregon? 

Look not here 

For shadows! 


A commonwealth that offers free 
land in one of the richest grain, fruit, 
stock and general farming regions in 
the world, whose climate is ideal, is 
not likely to be a country of “shad- 
ows,” except to those who are too 
indolent to profit by nature’s wealth 


offerings. The Creator has been 
rather kinder to this great inland 
empire than to very much of his 


handiwork. Seemingly He had in. 


mind to make this region of the 
world complete in every detail for 
the consummation of man’s desires 
in the broad field of industry, energy 
and intelligent effort. If man will 
plant and sow, the soil and the cli- 
mate and the rain and the sun will 
give the increase. 

Still, if a man wishes to expe- 
dite the processes of nature and 
largely expand the volume of the 
products of his efforts, he will find 
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the topography of the valleys and 
the supply of water peculiarly fitted 
for that wonderful system of arti- 
ficial aid called irrigation. The popu- 
larity of this artificial system of se- 


curing an even supply of water on _ 


any day of the year is clearly seen 
in its operation on more than 300,- 
000 acres of the Deschutes Irriga- 
tion and Power Company in the 
highly productive valleys of the Des- 
chutes and Crooked Rivers in Cook 
County. And, moreover, this irri- 
gation company is_ transforming 


most people know, forty acres of 
land under the Deschutes Com- 
pany’s system of irrigation is equal 
in productive power to eighty acres 
not so favored. 

But it must not be understood 
that because sage lands are being 
reclaimed that Oregon is a sage 
country, for it is very far from be- 
ing anything of the sort. The pur- 
pose of converting the sage regions 
into high-class farming lands is to 
afford an opportunity to homeseek- 
ers to acquire what irrigation makes 


‘ sage and juniper-covered plains into 


highly productive farming and fruit 
lands. This sage region, when re- 
claimed, is admitted to be all that 
could be desired for stock raising, 
because the soil under irrigation in- 
sures the best of pasturage. But 
general farming is equally profit- 
able in this region, and “general 
farming” means grain, fruit, hops, 
and whatever else is congenial to 
that climate, and what is not con- 
genial would be hard to name. As 


fine soil at very low prices. The 
percentage of agricultural lands in 
Oregon is far above the average of 
the other States in the Union. And, 
moreover, the sections of the State 
that are not strictly farming lands 
are equally valuable for their tim- 
ber and their mineral deposits, 
while the larger streams abound in 
merchantable fish. Thus, Oregon 
as a whole is pre-eminently a re- 
gion of present and prospective 
wealth-accruing agencies. But to 
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the newcomer, be he capitalist, man- 
ufacturer, merchant, farmer, me- 
chanic or laborer, the undeveloped 
opportunities are the most attrac- 
tive, and opportunities are as numer- 
ous as they are varied. i{n fact, a 
newcomer might safely decide upon 
what particular line of occupation 
or investment he would prefer be- 
fore starting for the State, for he 
certainly would find his highest ex- 
pectations fully realized upon reach- 
ing there. 

It would be a waste of time and 


growth to them. It is clear, in view 
of these facts that a newcomer 
could hardly go amiss, no matter 
in what part of the State he located 
if he was hunting for urban invest- 
ment or occupation. The same holds 
good in the agricultural, mining and 
lumber regions. If he be an agri- 
culturist, horticulturist, orchardist. 
florist, dairyman, cheese-maker, hop 
raiser, stock raiser or lumber maker, 
he will find exactly what he is 
looking for. That is to say, Ore- 
gon offers what might well be called 


On the Santiam. 


space to particularize concerning 
opportunities, but there are ver, 
many little cities, towns and villages 
where the merchant, the mechanic 
and the laboring man would find 
about what he was looking for. This 
is true because the territory tribu- 
tary to them is steadily growing in 
population, which in turn increases 
the demand upon'the towns for mer- 
chandise and brain and brawn, and 
also insures a_ steady and solid 


extraordinary opportunities to every 
profession, calling and occupation, 
but with the one proviso that there 
are nO Openings or opportunities to 
the man who expects to live by his 
wits, by assuming the role of a jaw- 
snith, or to the man who expects to 
spend more money than he makes. 
To the indus‘rious, sober and honest 
man, be he rich or poor, learned or 
ignorant, Oregon offers opportuni- 
ties that will scarcely be found in 
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any other region of America. 

What is known as the “water- 
shed” of the Columbia River is a 
vast region of country that nature 
has been particularly partial to. 
Within its confines the entire popu- 
lation of the New England States 
would find plenty of room and to 
spare, so productive is the soil and 
so varied are its products, nor could 
one say that any one line of soil 
culture is better than another. Taste 
and inclination have to determine 
what phase of it one would prefer. 
The man who “takes to” fruit cul- 
ture would find here soil and climate 
to his liking; if grain raising, his 
acres would respond most liberally 
to his efforts; if hop raising, dairy 
farming, cheese manufacture, bee 
culture, vegetable farming, every- 
thing, in fact, that is included in 
country life would be satisfactorily 
remunerative; of if mining for the 
precious metals, coal, iron and the 
innumerable other minerals, or lum- 
ber making or the fish industry, or 
merchandising or the mechanical 
trades, the highest expectations 
would be realized if industry and 
common business sense are made 
the basis of purpose and effort. 

All this being true, and the de- 
mand for one chief and great com- 
mercial centre being imperative, 
naturally Portland would be looked 
to to meet such requirements, be- 
cause it happens that Portland is 
so located with reference to the 
trade currents that she is necessar- 
ily the objective point of all land 
and water transportation lines in 
the Northwest and their connections. 
Geographically, Portland stands at 
the “cross roads,” so to speak, of 
all the highways of an immense ter- 
ritory. To these natural advantages 
the enterprise of the people have ad- 
ded artificial forces and factors to 
expedite business operations until 
every present demand is amply pro- 
vided for. But the city does not 
stop at that. Facilities are kept in 
advance of immediate requirements 


so that the work of accumulation and 
distribution of commercial com- 
modities is not strained or crowded. 
Portland understands that delay in 
receiving, handling and forwarding 
merchandise is decidedly hurtful, 
and it is pretty safe to say that 
commerce need never fear of delay 
in its movement when its course is 
directed by the business men of 
Portland. From a financial point of 
view, Portland is far ahead of the 
requirements of the Northwest, so 
much so that no one worthy of bank 
accommodations need be apprehen- 
sive of a scarcity of loanable money. 
All things considered, Portland may 
be said to be the most public spirit- 
ed city on the Pacific Coast, and bv 
far the wealthiest, with the one ea- 
ception of San Francisco. The busi- 
ness structures are abreast of the 
times in architectural designs and 
commodiousness, while the jobbers 
and wholesale dealers carry stocks 
fully equaling those of the largest 
establishments of the Eastern cities. 
The public utilities of Portland have 
been provided with the view of se- 
curing ample and rapid service and 
accommodations without “robbing 
Peter to Pay Paul.” ‘That is to say, 
the street car service is required to 
be sufficient to care for the public’s 
needs without making the cars re- 
semble live-stock pens in the busy 
season. 

In view of the magnitude, the im- 
portance and the possibilities of the 
great Northwest of the United 
States, it was but natural that the 
people and the Government of the 
nation should want to celebrate the 
triumphant conclusion of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition on the banks 
of the Columbia River a century 
ago, and it was equally natural and 
proper that, by common consent, 
Portland should be selected as the 
place to gather in mechanical and art 
and agricultural and industrial rep- 
resentatives from the nations of the 
earth, that by comparison the ad- 
vance in invention during the cen- 
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tury might be measured. How well 
Portland and the world are respond- 
ing to the call one has but to stand 
before the exhibits from all quarters 
of the globe in the exposition’s 
buildings and grounds. They speak 
for themselves. There may have 
been exhibitions on a very much 
larger scale, but never before was 
such a variety of the works of genius 
on parade. The entire range of ma- 
terial expressions of high art, me- 
chanical skill and progress in all 
the concerns of humanity are gath- 
ered here from the Indian totem to 
the most intricate and complicated 
machinery. The thousands that 
pass every day through the gates tes- 
tify to the excellence of every ap- 
pointment and the attractiveness of 
the display of human ingenuity, 
thrift and culture. It is the most 
complete and attractive spectacle of 
the kind that the eyes of man ever 
looked upon. Portland and the Ex- 
position commissioners promised a 


great deal, and no one would have 
been much surprised if the gates 
had been opened upon a far less 
complete array of exhibits. But the 
surprise has been the other way. 
Visitors find everything upon a very 
much more extended and elaborate 
scale than was promised. The ex- 
hibits, as to their number and va- 
riety, go very far beyond what was 
expected, while the grounds and 
buildings show a marvelous degree 
of painstaking in construction and 


‘the picturesque in ornamentation. 


Then, there is a compactness about 
the clusters of buildings and dis- 
plays of exhibits. Everything is 
found that would interest and in- 
struct, and the good sense has been 
displayed to avoid duplicates and 
repetitions. It is, as a visitor ob- 
served to the writer: “This exposi- 
tion is not built and run on the 
basis of three miles of stoves. It is 
compact, .with every exhibit pre- 
sented in the best possible way to 
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attract attention, and at the same 
time to clearly set forth the exhibit’s 
honest merit. I have visited all the 
great expositions in Europe and 
America since the Crystal Palace in 
London, and I like this the best of 
all. Rare judgment has been used 
not only in the housing of the ex- 
hibits, but in their display as well.” 

But there is another side to the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition which 
is pretty much all business and 
pleasure. It is found outside of the 
exposition grounds, Visitors to the 
exposition are swarming all over the 
State, some for pleasure and sight- 
seeing only, some prompted by curi- 
osity to see the “wilds of the fron- 
tier,” and very many—the majority, 
indeed—are measuring the present 
status and future possibilities of the 
several and varied business oppor- 
tunities. In this class will be found 


home seekers from all quarters of 
the civilized globe, and they range 
in occupations from the capitalist 
seeking profitable employment for 
his money down to the laborer who 
is looking for a location where he 
may invest his wages in a little patch 
of land fora home. Buta very large 
percentage of these “tourists” are 
agriculturists, stock raisers and fruit 
growers who are taking advantage 
of the cheap transportation rates to 
not only “take in” the exposition, 
but cast about for locations for per- 
manent homes. Most of them are 
experienced country folk from the 
East and Middle West, and in the 
truest sense of the word they are 
home-seekers. They are of the bet- 
ter class of farmers, and it is notice- 
able that for the most part they are 
comparatively young and middle- 
aged men, who have concluded to 
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hereafter ply their vocation in a cli- 
mate less trying and on soil more 
productive than is possible to have 
“back home.” As compared with 
the substantial good that will come 
to Oregon from this influx of stran- 
gers, the exposition is a mere inci- 
dent, and yet because of it every in- 
terest in the State will gain in one 
year as much as a quarter of a cen- 
tury would secure in the ordinary 
way of growth. That is to say, in 
1905 Oregon will lay the foundation 
for a degree of expansion of all in- 
terests upon which a tide of immi- 
gration will build for years to come. 
It is safe to predict that the Port- 
land Exhibition will make Oregon 


the most popular State inthe Union 
for home seeking and business en- 
terprises. And the business men of 
Portland—all the citizens, indeed, 
can be telied upon to set forth in 
truthful and honest presentation the 


‘advantages the State as a whole, and 


every separate locality, offers to 
whoever will come and be identified 
with its vast and growing interests. 
It is noticeable that no desire is 
evinced to color anything. “‘Go and 
see for yourself” is the watch-word, 
and it is all done with an air of cour- 
tesy, good-will and genuine hospi- 
tality. Oregon should and no doubt 
will more than double her population 
in the coming decade. 
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For over a hundred years the wisdom 
combined in PEARS’ SOAP has enabled it to 
maintain its supremacy in the face of world- 
wide competition. | 

It beautifies the complexion, keeps the 
hands white and fair and imparts a constant 
bloom of freshness to the skin. 

As it is the best and lasts longest, it is 
the cheapest; when worn to the thinness of a 
wafer, moisten and stick the worn piece on the 
new cake. Never a particle is lost. 

So long as fair, white hands, a bright, clear 
complexion and a soft, healthful skin add beauty 
and attractiveness, so long will PEARS’ SOAP 
hold first place in the good opinion of men 
and women. 


Baby is happy when 
he gets Pears’ because 
the soap is so gratify- 
ingly rcfreshing. 


Pears produces that 
matchless complexion 
which has made it 
famous. 


Pears’ leaves the skin 
smooth, cool, comfort. 
able. Pears invented 
the shaving stick. 


The comfort of old 
age,—Pears’ Soap keeps 
the skin fair and the 
face young. 


Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best, 
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